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“AN APPLE A DAY KEEPS THE DOCTOR AWAY” 






























































Land-Clearing is Cheaper 
and Easier this Fall 


HE fall months between harvest-time and 
winter are the time to add more productive 
acres to your farm. 


It’s easier and cheaper this fall} The reason 
is Dumorite, the new du Pont explosive. It 
doesn’t freeze—no bothersome and dangerous 
thawing necessary. You get 135 to 140 sticks 
at the price of 100 sticks of 40% dynamite— 
and Dumorite does even better work, stick for 
stick. Ask your local dealer. 


Write for Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives, 
110 pages of practical information regarding 
explosives for land-clearing, ditching and tree- 
planting. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Robson-Prichard Bidg., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Huntington, W. Va. Birmingham, Ala. 


more per dollar 
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Peaches! 
Apples! 
ears! 


The varieties we offer are true to 
name and of known productive- 
ness, kinds it will pay you to plant; 
these are approved and recom- 
mended by most state departments 
of agriculture. 


Write for Catalog F 


It contains valuable information 
on when and how to plant, to- 
gether with complete cultural di- 
rections and describes our high 
quality fruit trees. 


Special Offer for 
Acre Orchard 


| This Issue and Next 


By the Managing Editor 
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you could really do what you want | 


Oo = ibout the home orchard, what 
you do? Do you really want 


aot ‘fruits in plenty, or are you sat- 


isfied with what vou can get without} 


much trouble? If they’re worth hav- 
ing, why aren’t they worth fighting 
for? This issue of The Progressive 
Farmer tells how » fight for these 
things that eve-v good farmer should | 


have 


* * * 


A picture story of the home orchard 


well worth studying. If you want} 


know how to set your new trees 
is fall, or how to prepare them for 


‘tting, this picture page tells the 
story better than we could tell it in 
words.—Page 6. 


a7 a * 


In Pecans: Planting, care and cul- 


tivation, Mr. C. O. Simpson, a success- 


1 pecan grower, tells how to win the 





fight in pecan production. Page 8. 


ess 
How to keep worms out of peaches 
ould attract every good farmer’s at- 
ntion. The insect that lays the egg 
at hatches into the worm that 


messes up the peach, can be licked in 


fair fight. Mr. Mayo tells how to 


put up a fight that will whip him. 
Page 10. 


»*> + * 


The average farm boy doesn’t have 
be told what to do with fruits and 


nuts when he gets them. But the 
women folks are always fixing up 


mething nicer. Therefore Mrs. 


Hutt tells how to make even the best 


fruits and nuts better. Pages 18 


and 19. 
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For convenience, we have assem- 
bled the necessary trees and plants 
recommended for the ideal home 
orchards by L. A. Niven. The 
price as recommended is $50 for 
irst-grade and quality trees, Write 

ESTABLISHED 1872 for additional info rmation about 
Jefferson Street Huntsville, Ala. sizes and varieties. 
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Gotha BassVosrranes 


































! Drake’ s Cleveland Cotton Seed 


My Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed ar 
f years of breeding and ao ic mn, 1 
pervision of Clemson College, ginned 
gin and kept pure. My cotton is prolific, anc 

for ideal type. Will grow a bale per_acre 
under Boll. Weevil conditions this seasor Price 














(rere 


$2 per bushel 
J. WADE DRAKE, ANDERSON, S. c. | 
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If you have stock to feed through this 
fall and_ winter find out about the 
gat ALLEY RKE-CUTTER—now Reduces 

n Stalks, Velvet Bean, Peavine or 
Weenies Hay Sorghum Cane Pumice— 
any roughage crop, with or without the 
grain, to a palatable feed meal, without 
heating, without waste. A tried and 
prove suceess for years, right here in the 
Southeast Fully guaranteed and a size 
for every farm or any power. Send for 
illustrated literature, stating how many 
head you will feed, what you have to feed 
them on and the power available. We 
will promptly send you samples of feed 
and price of the Mill best suited for 
your use. 


American Machinery Co. 
95 Forsyth St., ATLANTA, GA. 


Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, 
Engines, Belting Supplies. 


























Fruit Fog Sprayers 


Mechanically perfected—not only guaranteed 
to develop 300 pounds pressure year in, year 
out, but so simple in construction that there 
is little to get out of order. Every part is 
easily accessible. The pump is corrosion-proof. 


Pay No More Than You Want 


You an pay whatever you want for Hayes 
Sprayers. We quote them in sizes ranging 
easily accessible. The pump is corrosion- proof. 
from 8 1-2 to 16 gals. per minute, with or 
without trucks, engines or special equipment. 
Hayes Power Sprayers vary in capacity 
only. The smallest maintains same pres- 
sure and is as efficient and satisfactory 
as largest size. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
showing power Sprayers, for every 
spraying need. A full line of barrels, 
bucket, wheelbarrow and other hand 
sprayers at prices that are right. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER COC. 
Dept. 3511,, Galva, Hil. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We Should Do in the Home Orchard 


I.—Set Fruit Trees Early 


to set fruit trees in the South. When set this 

early the trees become thoroughly established 
and the root system starts growth before spring. This 
is desirable, because if the root system is not devel- 
oped before the leaves begin to come out, there will 
be nothing to feed these leaves. Often when trees 
are set late in the spring, leaf growth starts before 
root growth and the result is a dead tree, because 
the roots haven’t become established and started func- 
tioning in the matter of taking up food to feed the 
leaves. : 

Another strong reason for fall planting over spring 
is the fact that it can be done during late November 
and December when other farm work is usually not 
rushing. If put off until February or March, the 
work must usually be done in a rush because other 
farm work is calling. This almost invariably results 
in improper setting of the trees, which means a much 
larger percentage of dead trees than if they had been 
carefully set. 


é N )VEMBER and December are the best months 


For Home 


Of Fruit 
Orchard 


[: selecting varieties for the home orchard take 


II.— Varieties 


those which ripen at different times. What is de- 

sired is ripe fruit over as long a period of time as 
possible. This is not the case with the commercial 
orchardists, who often plant only one or two varieties, 
but with the home orchardist, it is far better to have 
a dozen peach trees, all of them ripening at differ- 
ent times, than to have one 


sior, paper or some other material that is thor- 
oughly moistened. The nureseryman knows the 
roots must be kept moist and therefore wraps them 
in moist material so they will reach the purchaser in 
good shape. All this, however, is lost, unless the 
purchaser gives the trees the right attention after 
he receives them, 


If the trees are to be set a day two after being re- 
ceived, let them remain wrapped as they came from 
the nursery, but if more than a day or two is to elapse 
before setting, better unwrap and heel them in. This 
is nothing more nor less than digging a shallow 
trench and covering the roots with soil, leaning the 
trees at an angle of about 45 degrees. If they are 
to remain heeled in more than a few days, mulch the 
soil with straw or leaves, so as to prevent the soil 
from drying out. 


When ready to set take them to the orchard with 
the roots wrapped in some moist material, preferably 
the same kind they were wrapped in when they came 
from the nursery. Don’t let the roots be exposed to 
the sun and wind even for five minutes. If setting 
a good many trees, the best method is to put them 
in a wagon bed and cover the roots with soil or with 
other moist material, taking out a tree at a time, just 
as you are ready to set it. 


All this may sound like unnecessary trouble but it is 
not, because if fruit tree roots are once thoroughly 
dried out, they are just as sure to die as a fish that 
remains out of water for any length of time. We 
would especially emphasize this point, because it is 
one of the big outstanding reasons why so many new- 


ly set fruit trees die, and it is also unnecessary, be- 
cause just a little attention will prevent it. 


IV.—Spray Now To Control San Jose 


Scale 
Tis San Jose scale is one of the most destruc- 


tive insects that attack fruit trees. It attacks 

all kinds, sucking the juice from under the bark, 
and unless controlled will soon kill the tree. This 
insect lives under a rather thick shell and therefore 
a very strong spray solution is required to kill it. 
Either lime-sulphur solution, scalecide, or lubricating 
oil emulsion will do the work. These should be ap- 
plied during the dormant season, preferably during 
December. Usually one thorough spraying during 
the winter will keep this pest fairly well under control, 
This spray will also destroy various kinds of disease 
spores. 

The lubricating oil emulsion does not possess fingi- 
cidal properties, and will do no good in controlling 
fungous diseases. Therefore add two pounds of sol- 
uble sulphur to each fifty gallons of the oil emulsion 
spray solution. It is necessary to apply the spray very 
thoroughly, if good results are secured. Each of the 
above mixtures are good and will do the work, if the 
fruit grower will do his part. 


V.—Now Is The Time To Prune 


RUIT trees should be headed back immediately 
F after being set. When they are dug from the 
nursery row a large percentage of the roots are 
broken off and in order to more nearly establish a 
balance between the tops and roots it is necessary to 
remove some of the tops 





or two varieties, result- 
ing in an abundance of 
fruit for a short time 


only. 
Those who do _ not 
know what varieties to 


selec in order to have 
ripe fruit over a long 
period of time may se- 
cure this information 
from The Progressive 
Farmer, the county 
agent, the experiment 
Station or mnurserymen, 
Such information will 
be found in this issue 
but if any of the articles 
raise any point that is 
not perfectly clear, have 
no hesitation in writing 
us immediately for fur- 
ther information, 


Il.—Why Newly 
Set Fruit Trees Die 


\HE drying of the 
roots of fruit trees 
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one_receives them from 
the nursery and they are 
Set is probably the cause 
of more young trees dy- 
ing than all other causes 
Combined. It is just as 


hecessary for fruit tree 
Toots to remain moist to 
live as it is necessary for 
fish to remain in water 
to live, 
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= of the trees. Another 

sa | reason for heading back 
is to give the tree a de- 
sirable shape. Photo- 
graphs on another page 
of this issue show defi- 
nitely just how this work 
should be done. 


When the tree is a sin- 
gle whip or switch, cut it 
back to within twelve to 
twenty-four inches of the 
ground, depending on the 
kind of tree it happens 
to be and how low one 
wishes to form the head 
of the tree. If the trees 
are well branched, then 
remove the central leader 
in addition to these. The 
lowest branch should, asa 
rule, be lefton the south- 
west side, and this will 
help prevent sun-scald. 


‘- 


eVeee ewe + PERLE EEF? 


It is not desirable to 
have these branches di- 
rectly opposite each oth- 
er, but they should be dis- 
tributed up and down the 
main trunk. They should 
“be at least three or four 
inches apart. If they 
are dir« ctly opp site 
each other crotches will 
form which cause the 
tree to split easily. 
The branches that are 
left should be cut off 








eight or ten inches from 








When the fruit trees 


tre received they are 






THE APPLE PALACE AT ONE OF THE SOUTH’S LEADING STATE FAIRS 


The home orchard properly managed wilt build for yourself and your children a lasting 
good health, a palace that money alone can’t build 


year round 


hy not have an abundance of iruits an 
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the trunk and the main 
leader shortened to cor- 
respond with: these, , 


alace of joy, happiness, and 
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You Know These Things, Why Not Do 
Them ? 


HE farm boy who has missed the joys of an 
abundance of fruits in season, has missed by 
far the greatest happiness of farm life. Ask 
the man whose ‘boyhood was spent on a farm where 
there were fruits of all sorts in abundance in season. 
The chances are ten to one that he will admit that 
his greatest pleasures came from the fruits. He will 
find it hard to decide which he enjoyed most. Wheth- 
er the rich, ripe morsels gathered in as he picked 
over the little strawberry patch each day in early 
spring, or the first ripe currants that came soon after, or 
the huckleberries, or the blueberries found in the 
woods? the first ripe apple in May, the first red one 
in June, or the first Horse apple in July? the first 
peaches in May or those of the different varieties 
that came in a steady procession week after week un- 
til early fall? 








In the midst of this abundance the cantaloupes 
grew sweet, the watermelons answered “plump,” and 
several varieties of grapes ripened one after the other. 
And as the leaves turned brown in the fall the red 
apples hanging high were brought down and stored, 
and the pecans were flailed down and picked up for 
winter use. In‘the cold, gray days of winter the hot 
coals of the wood fires furnished the heat for the 
popping of popcorn, the parching of peanuts, and the 
roasting of sweet potatoes, as well as comforting 
warmth in which an apple or a plate of pecans was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

But what difference does it make which of the 
fruits give most pleasure? The important thing is 
to have them, each and every one of them. Many 
farm families have all of these things. Why can’t 
more have them? Those who really want them can 
have most or all of the fruits in season adapted to 
the section in which they live. 

This issue of The Progressive Farmer, our More 
end Better Fruit and Nut Special, is respectfully 
dedicated to those farm families of the South who 
want more’and hetter fruits and nuts, anc are willing 
to do the things necessary to get them. 

Some will grow fruits and nuts for the mere joy 
of living that comes from having them. Others will 
grow them as a source of cash. Whether you seek the 
riches in the pleasures to come from an adequate 
home orchard, or the cash that may come from the 
well managed commercial orchard, we hope this issue 
will be of help to you. Turn from page to page, 
study each of the articles in turn, think of the happi- 
ness a good home orchard brings to kiddies and grown 
folks, and then do something about it. 


Money Income From Home Orchard 


HE home orchard should be looked upon not 
merely as a source of supply of fresh fruits for 
the home, but also as a source of income. The 
well-cared for home orchard will not only save one 
money by lessening the amount of food bought, but 
bring in money from the sale of the surplus, 

For every farm home with a family of average size 
there should be at least an acre home orchard. Hf 
svch an orchard is properly cared for it will not only 
provide all the fresh fruit needed, and for canning for 
winter use, but will provide a considerable surplus for 








Sale on the local markets. It is very conservative to 
say that any acre home orchard properly cared for 
should supply the average sized family with all the 
fruit needed and a surplus that will bring from $100 

$250. This is not too much to expect, because a 
great many people have sold 
peaches or apples from a single tree. There are any 
number of people who have done this and the strange 
part about it is that so many people fail to realize 
how profitable a small home orchard may be made. 
Some feel that pruning and spraying is something 
they cannot do. This is a mistake, because anyone 


with average intelligence can do this work. - Neither 
is it very expensive. 
On another page in this issue will be found a dia- 


gram of a home orchard. Along with it is a list of 
different fruits and varieties recommended for aver- 
age conditions here in the South. Study it and start 
an orchard now. It will be money well spent. Don’t 
put it off until next month, but make the move at 
once, 


Give Fruit Or Nut Trees For Presents 


HEN you want to give a friend a little pres- 

ent, why not buy and set out at some conven- 

ient place on his or her farm, a good pecan, 
peach, apple or other, fruit tree? This will be far 
better than a $1.50 tie or half a dozen handkerchiefs. 
juy a choice tree and set it out in a prominent place 
near the friend’s home where good care will be given 
ir. Nine out of ten will appreciate this far more than 
ordinary gifts, and it certainly will be worth a great 
deal more. 


There is a golf club in Chicago that carries out 
this idea. ‘When any member wins a golf tournament, 
instead of giving him a trophy in the form of a gold 
watch, or something of that kind, a tree is planted on 
the golf grounds in his honor. Later on, a bronze 
piate is attached to the tree, giving the winner’s name 
and other information about the tournament in which 
he was the winner. The idea is an excellent one. 
Let’s make use of it when we want to give a little 
present to some friend. 


Spray Ring Solves Spraying Probleins 
Ts Progressive Farmer believes that everyone 


should have a home orchard. At the same time 

we know that an orchard without the proper 
fertilizing, cultivation, pruning and spraying is worth- 
less. Even one that is well cultivated, pruned and 
fertilized, if left unsprayed is almost worthless. It 
may just as well be accepted as a positive fact that 
there is no suth thing as good fruit without spraying. 
Therefore, those who will not properly spray should 
let fruit trees alone. 

Men who have had no experience in spraying think 
of it as something very difficult and troublesome. 
This is not the case. It is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter and is not costly. It is true that the spraying 
must be done thoroughly, and at the right time. 
Most of the spraying must be done when one is busy 
with the field crops and for this reason is often put 
off until too late. It is largely a matter of making 
up one’s mind to do the work. This is the hardest 
part about it. 


One of the best solutions of the matter is for a 
dozen or so of neighbors to form a spray ring. By co- 
Gperating a group living close together can put in 
enough money to buy a power spraying outfit at a 
comparatively small cost to each person. Then one 
member can be designated to purchase the spraying 
materials and to do the work. Let the one who has the 
greatest interest in fruit growing do the spraying, 
paying him for it according to the time required and 
spraying material used. Many spray rings have been 
formed and they have invariably proved successful 
when properly organized and directed. This is an- 
other form of neighborhood codéperation that will 
prove tremendously profitable. 


Another reason why a spray ring is advisable is 
that it will enable the growers to have the use of a 
power spray outfit, which is much more efficient and 
effective than a barrel pump. The tall growing pe- 
can tree cannot be effectively sprayed with anything 
smaller than a power outfit. Even the low growing 
peach trees can be sprayed far more efficiently with 
a power outfit than with a barrel pump. This is be- 
cause of the much higher pressure that can be applied 
to the spray solution with the power sprayer. With 
one of these Jarge spraying outfits and a spray gun 
attachment, very tall pecan trees can be effectively 
sprayed, 

Weespecially urge the formation of these spray rings 
where even a half dozen will codperate. Even if those 
coéperating are not willing to putin more than enough 
money to provide a barrel outfit, such an organiza- 
tion should prove beneficial. Even those who know 
absolutely nothing about spraying can secure good re 
sults either individually or through the spray rings. 
Detailed instruction as to when, with what, and for 


25 to $40 worth of - 





ene 


The Progressive Farmer 


@ 
what to spray, can always be secured from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the county agent, or the State horti- 


cultural authorities. 
O1tor’s 


he 
Sh wack. 


i ie pote peach is a sorry sort,’ says the oc- 
casional man who doesn’t do enough work to 
get up an appetite. But just ask anyone who’s 
ever been a boy on the farm and he'll tell you the 
first peach of the season is by all odds the best. Any 
boy who has ever had the chance to stick up his hoe 
in the field about 10 o’clock in the morning and slip 
off from the rest of the cotton chopping gang long 
enough to climb the Mayflower tree and fill up on a 
dozen or so of juice dripping peaches, knows there’s 
not a better peach in the world, no matter how su- 
perior the flavor may be. 


. i ee 


But what does that count? The next week the 
Mayflowers are gone and, if you have much of an 
excuse for an orchard, there’s a better variety ripen- 
ing. Thus it is, week after week, throughout the 
season. You always have the best as one variety 
after another ripens. And don’t forget, the better 
the appetite the better the peach is. 


:.2 2 


After a hard day’s spring time plowing, did you 
ever take out a wee bit early and slip into the strawberry 
patch just barely before dark? Did you ever get 
there just about the time you could no longer tell by 
the color whether the berries were ripe or green. If 
you've had this experience won't you admit that even 
the green ones tasted good? And, oh, what a ioy, 
when you did champ down on a big ripe one! Now, 
really, don’t you think it pays to “stop, look, and 
listen,” long enough to remember to give the straw- 
berry patch that renovation and rejuvenation it has 
needed ior so long? Maybe there’s something you 
can do this fall. Ask Mr. Niven. 


e 2.2 


Nearly anyone will admit that fruits in abundance 
are desirable on the farm and that they are even 
worth going to some trouble to have. But far too 
many don’t take the trouble to find out what trouble 
they must go to to have .good fruits. There’s where 
the trouble comes in. Now, what can anybody do 
about that? We hope some of the good folks with 
the careless disposition will find somewhere in the 
columns of this issue of The Progressive Farmer the 
inspiration that will help them “see the orchard 
through” one season at least. 


¢ 2 ¢@ 

Did you ever pump up a five gallon spray pump, 
throw the strap over your shoulder, and set out to 
spray an acre or more of orchard? If so, we dare 
say you never will again. Even the barrel pump on 
sled runners or a small wagon is bad enough, but it’s 
1,000 per cent better. All of this and a lot, more 
trouble can be eliminated or avoided by forming 
what’s called a spray ring. Get several neighbors to 
join you in buying a power spraying outfit. Let one 
man learn the job and put him in charge, Let him 
see that the orchards of all the members are sprayed 
at the right time, in the right way, and with 
the right materials. Then let each member pay for 
the time and materials required on his orchard. If 
good fruits here’s a way to have them. 


. 2:9 


You'd better hurry up and get the home orchard 
in first class shape before you hear very much about 
If you once get interested in radio everything- 
else will have to stop. The radiophone seems to have 
the effect of a high fever. Its victims think in terms 
of radio, talk in terms of radio, and spend most of 
their working hours telling how many broadcasting 
stations they got the night before. It seems that 
every office nowadays has at least one radio enthu- 
siast. The Progressive Farmer is. no exception t0 
the rule. The advertising man, the money-handling 
fellow, and even the plant superintendent have rea‘ h- 
ed the stage of enthusiasm where they might well be 
called radio fiends. The editor doesn’t dare listen im 
too much for fear he might catch the fever. By the 
way, they say farmers are very susceptible. The 
daily market reports catch those who are not imtef- 
ested in the innumerable concerts and lectures of all 
sorts. Be sure to get the home orchard fixed before 
you catch the radio fever. There won't be time then. 





you want 


radio. 


Yours for ah abundance of fruits every year. 
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HE aim of The Progressive Farmer is help 
make the South not only a land of plenty, but 
beauty. “A Land of Plenty, a 
Rural Comradeship” is 


also a land of 


Land of 
ur slogan. 


Beauty, a Land of 


This week therefore, while Mr. 
Niven and all the rest of our 
staff are working so hard to en- 
courage the “land of plenty” pro- 
gram, [ also wish to say some- 
thing for the “land of beauty” 
idea. While all of us are trying 
to encourage every Progressive 
Farmer reader to put in an 





order for fruit trees and _ pe- 
CLARENCE POE cans sometime this month, I also 
wish to urge the reader to order a few flowering 


shrubs and bulbs at the same time—and also get other 
flowering shrubs and bulbs from his own woods or 
from his neighbors 


“Leave a Memorial of Beauty After 
You” 


IGHT here in the outset I wish to quote one of 
R:: the most remarkable and beautiful letters 
that has ever come to The Progressive Farmer 
in all my twenty-five years’ connection with our pa- 
per. It is a letter written by a Southern tenant 
farmer’s wife and published in our paper years ago. 
Remembering the letter recently, I tried to locate it, 
but could not do so. Consequently, I wrote directly 
to the woman who sent us the letter, and fortunately 
she had a copy and sent it to me. Here is the letter, 
little classic—good enough, in fact, to justify re- 
publishing it in The Progressive Farmer once a year 
for all the years to come :— 


“I am living at an old homestead that has be- 
longed for several generations to the Blank iam- 
ily. It has now passed into the hands of stran- 
gers. The old family are dispersed and gone far 
away. But this place is a memorial of them, and 
especially of the lady who came here as a bride 
and lived here as wife and mother through a 
long and useful life. 


“Her impress is still upon everything, her 
spirit lives anew in the recurrent blooming of 
her rose garden. I, a stranger, feel a kinship 
with her as I breathe their dewy fragrance. To- 
day there is a flaming of crimson lilies, er ot 
lis, against the green shrubbery. Though she 
mingled ‘dust with dust,’ the work of her hands 
lives on in the beauteous life of the lilies. At 
Easter time the ‘white flags’ unfurled in all their 
purity, an emblem of the sweet spirit of her, 
whose pure thought and innate love of the beau- 
tiful gave them, a perpetual gift of loveliness, to 
those who came after her. Early in the spring 
a myriad of daffodils, jonquils, and narcissi came 
up in great haste. Some bore trumpets and were 
the trumpeters of the good tidings of spring. 
The eternal yellows of all the sunsets were within 
the hearts of them. Their fragrance and fresh- 
ness were divine. 

“The sweetness of one woman made possible 
all this loveliness. She is immortalized in the 
blooming of her flowers. And there is a lesson 
fer me in all this exquisite loveliness, I, too, 
may live again in a flower, or vine, or tree. Who 
of us but can recall even now ‘mother’s rosebush’ 
or the hollyhocks and larkspur of the old home 
garden, the trees that father planted, the cedar 
by the gate; the poplé ar and walnut at the barn 
lot, to say nothing of individual fruit trees that 
had each a name and personality of its own. 


“Now for the lesson. I have already planted 
some blood-red cannas. They are growing fine 
and will continue for years and years. [I am a 


‘rolling stone’ and gather no moss perhaps, but I 
do try to leave each spot that I roll away from, 
a little bit improved. At one is growing a cle- 


Matis vine that blooms like a midsummer snow- 
Storm of vapory white flowers. At another a 
Virginia creeper covers a plain little cottage, 


changing it to a fairy castle by moonlight. 


“It is easy to set a few fine, straight little 
trees in the bare, sun-stricken yard of the ‘rented’ 
place. They are growing wild and free all over 
our dear Southland. Just a thought of those 
who are to come after us, and let that thought 
materialize by planting a cedar or maple or a 
Vine or fig tree, or anything else of joy and 
beauty. It will make all the world lovelier and 
ourselves nobler. Do this, Do it now. No mat- 
ter if you have only a week to stay there, leave 
a memorial so that-others who live there in days 
to come shall know that it has sometime been 
the abode of one whose soul was alive with the 
love of God, of nature, and of humanity.” 


4 


Leave a memorial of beauty and fruitfulness 
after you—on your own land if you have fand, 
and if not. then on somebody else’s land! What 

i 





By CLARENCE POE 


quickly it would re- 
Southern country if all of us would 
oniy put it into practice. immortalized in 
the blooming of their flowers’—how fine a thing is 
that to say of any family! One is reminded of Hen- 
ry van Dyke’s memorable lines 


a noble idea is that, and how 
make our whole 


“rt > ar 
ghey are 


“He that planteth a tree is the servant of God; 
= Prosser? a kindness for mat generations 


aces that he hath not seen fiat bles him.’ 


Five Fruits and Nuts for ae Farm 


S I have thought over the matter, I have come 

to feel that on every Southern farm where it is 

possible to grow them (and it is possible to grow 

all twenty of them on most farms), we ought to grow 

five kinds of fruits and nut trees, five kinds of flow- 

ers, five shrubs, and five vines—all of these being of 
unusual merit and excellence. 

The five kinds of fruit and nut trees that I feel 

should be grown on every farm where it is possible 
tu have them are as follows: 


2. Peaches 


Pecans 


4. Grapes 

5. Figs 

Of course, in some places, apples will not do well. 
It is a pity for a boy or girl to grow up without the 
friendly acquaintance of an apple orchard, but in 
some places it can’t be helped. Likewise in some of 
our colder sections, pecans and figs will not flourish. 
The pecan makes an almost unrivaled shade tree in 
addition to the value of its nuts. And fortunately, on 
most Southern farms it is possible to have all five 
kinds of fruits and nuts here suggested. Moreover, 
it is possible in most cases to have a succession of 
peaches and a succession of apples from June till fall, 
and a succession of grapes from midsummer till the 
last mouth-watering Scuppernongs go in September. 
We ought to try to have such successions. Fruit not 
only adds to the happiness of young and old on the 
farm, but to their healthfulness as well. As the Prince 
of Wales, speaking recently at a banquet of the Medi- 
cal Society of London, said: 

“I expect that the only reason why there were 
no doctors in the Garden of Eden was that Eve 
obviously knew the familiar prescription : ‘An 
apple a day keeps the doctor away!’ 


Five Flowering Shrubs or Trees 


UT since others are writing so liberally this week 

about fruit, I will not say more about the five 

indispensable kinds of fruits and nuts, but will 
again give my list of five indispensable flowering 
shrubs or trees for every Southern home. Here they 
are in the order of their blossoming : 


1. Redbud or Judas tree 3: 
2. Dogwood f. 
5. Crape Myrtle 


Magnolia 
Miniosa 


With these five shrubs, it is possible to have almost 
a continuous succession of blossom and color from 
Easter days, when the leafless branches of the redbud 
burst into blossom clear on until the last crape 
myrtles cease blooming in early October. The red- 
bud and dogwood are found in the woods over a 
great part of the South. The mimosa is easily propa- 
gated from seeds or sprouts, and the crape myrtle 
from sprouts or cuttings. If you cannot get crape 
myrtle sprouts from a neighbor, try making cuttings 
from the branches, Make these about eighteen 
inches long, cutting the butt end for about six inches 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “TREES” 


INCE this issue of The Progressive 
Farnier is so largely devoted to the sub- 





<< 


ject of tree planting, it seems a fitting 
time to reprint the following now famous 
verses 
I think that IT shall never see 


A poem lovely as a tr 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 

Against the earth's sweet flowing breast. 

A tree that looks at God all day 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray 

A tree that may in summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 

Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree. - 
—Joyce Kilmer, 
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wenty Fruits and Flowers to Plan 


Five Fruits and Nuts; Five Shrubs and Trees; Five Flowers; Five Vines 





with a long, slanting stroke. Then set these branches 
rather deeply in the moist earth, and you may have a 
number of 


young shrubs in blossom next summer 


the crape myrtle will 
unquestionably give you a greater 
and color for the time, trouble, and expense involved 
than you can get from any other plant on earth. It 
requires no cultivation, no nursing, no spraying, no 
attention of any kind. You just plant it out one time 
in a few minutes and it goes on blooming through 
half a summer every year until the days of your 
grandchildren and their children. That is one reason 
why Mrs. Patterson so often commends the crape 
myrtle and other flowering shrubs to busy farmers 
and farmers’ wives—because most flowers require a 
good deal of care and attention, whereas the five 
flowering shrubs and trees I have mentioned take 
care of themselves while furnishing as much beauty 
as many other flowers requiring a hundred times as 
much care. 


As we have often said before, 


wealth of blossom 


We are including the magnolia in our list of five 
flowering shrubs or trees principally because it is an 
evergreen, and every yard needs some kind of ever- 
green in winter. Maybe you prefer a pine, cedar, 
holly or some other evergreen instead of the mag- 
nolia. In any case, we should have one evergreen ia 
every yard, but we should not put it where it will 
shade the door or front porch in winter. Magnolias 
should be put on one side of the grounds and left to 


grow naturally without trimming, the lower limbs 
sweeping the ground. 
‘5 » re 
Five Flowers and Five \’‘nes 


OW let me give five flowers that likewise fur- 
nish a succession of blossoms from early spring 
till late fall and at the same time require little 
care: 
1. Daffodils 3. Cannas 
2. Hollyhocks 4. Dahlias 
5. Chrysanthemums 


It is rather easy to grow all these flowers. The 
daffodils are indispensible because they come while 
other flowers are so scarce; the hollyhocks because 
they blossom so early and so proiusely; cannas be- 
cause they reqpire little attention and bloom so long; 
dahlias and chrysanthemums because they blossom 
so magnificently, the one in mid-autumn and _ the 
other in late autumn, 

As for vines, here are the five I am partial to: 

3. Dorothy Perkins rose 
Jessamine 4, Clematis 
5. English ivy. 


1. Wistaria 
2. Yellow 


The wistaria grows easily and will need only to be 
held in check. The yellow Jessamine, one of our ear- 
liest and most beautiful blossoming plants, has just 
been adopted as the official state flower of South 
Carolina. The Dorothy Perkins rose is beautiful but 
needs spraying for best results. The clematis, for a 
combination of beauty and fragrance, is almost un- 
rivaled among vines. Finally, the English ivy (the 
evergreen sort of ivy), ought to be more generally 
used on stone-work, chimneys, dead tree trunks, etc. 


Five kinds of fruits and nuts; five blossoming trees 
and shrubs; five five vines—I hope every 
Progressive Farmer pandae wtll at least keep these 
four lists in mind this month, Most of the plants we 
shail need to order from nurseries, but none of them 
will cost much, Still others we*can get from our own 
woods or from our neighbors. In any case, I hope 
many readers will try, if possible, to have all these 
twenty plants growing on their farms hereafter. 


A Book to Get This Week 


K: ERYBODY who loves trees would enjoy a de- 





lightful and authoritative new book just issued 
by the American Tree Association, 1214 Six- 
‘teenth St., Washington, D.C.—Trees as Good Citizens, 
by Charlies Lathrop Pack, price $2. How to know the 
shade and forest trees, how to plant them, how to 
care for them; street planting, roadside planting, etc. 
-all these subjects are fully treated. Mr. Pack is an 
evthusiast for roadside planting of trees and especi- 
ally commends the pecan for this purpose. 


A Thought for the Week 


EOPLE love i leader. They love courage and 

they love unseifshness. When there is work to 

be done and a man ef courage does it and without 
personal gain to himself, people will follow him any- 
where. But first you must be as hard on yourself as 
you are on others. To have discipline, you must first 
discipline yourself. I am very hard on myself.— 
Benito Mussolini, Premier of Italy. 
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TREES TO THE HARVESTING AND MARKETING OF THE FRUIT 


PICTORIAL STORY OF FRUIT GROWING FROM THE SETTING OF THE 


wound that is properly healing. No. 9, a way to head back a branched apple tree of the fruit trees as illustrated on this 
is not healing is shown by 11C. No. 12D is a three year page may be considered too severe 

old apple tree before and after pruning. those who have not had much experience 
spraying is shown by along this line, but such is not the case 
be sub- Only by pruning in this way can one kee 
the tree low headed and properly shaped 
; further information on this subjects 


Nos. 1 and 4 show how the marker is 
used in setting fruit trees. See article on wound from pruning that 
another page by Mr. Newman for more properly, due to a stub being left or the 
detailed information. No. 5 shows the re- failure to paint the wound. This is the The proper way of 
moval of the marker and the digging of beginning of the .end of this fruit tree. No. 15. A barrel spray pump may 
the hole. Nos. 4 and 2 illustrate the use Nos. 6A and 6B show how to head back stituted for the power spray pump for the 
of the marker in setting trees. No. 3 is the tops and prune the roots of unbranched home orchard of a few acres. Economical it 
an apple picking scene. No. 8, pruning fruit trees. This is done just before set- orchard cultivation is taking place in well as on the other phases of ra 
shears and saw needed by everyone having ting. How to head back a well branched No. 14. In No. 13 the “Fruits of labor” is growing shown here, read the other # 
even one fruit tree. No. 7 shows a pruning peach tree is illustrated by 10A, The right on the way to market. The heading back ticles in this issue. 
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The Food Needs Of The Body 


(Continued from last week) 


QUART of milk a day will give 
A the protein a child of one and a half 
years requires and half as much as an 
adult needs. Generous use of milk means 
that other protein foods need not be em- 
phasized. Milk is a perfect food for 

children and if used with fruits, leafy 
yegetables, and whole cereals it becomes 
a perfect food for all ages. A family 
of five, for instance, would gain much 
in health if three quarts of milk were 
an assured part of the food for each day. 
Use three quarts of milk before you use 
a pound of fresh meat. 

Among the fuel or heat enérgy pro- 
ducing foods are those containing starch- 
es and sugars; these are easily and rapid- 
ly digested and should form the bulk 
of food. Starchy foods (cereals, past- 
ries, sweets) are an economical source 
of heat and energy,—such foods should 
be well cooked in order to completely 
break up the grains of starch and thus 
enable the food to be more readily used 
by the body. Oatmeal contains about 
75 per cent of starch and this and other 
cereals are among our cheapest and most 
important foods; they also contain vita- 
mines and proteins. 








Sugar is one the most valuable items 
of diet. It occurs in many forms, fur- 
nishes energy quickly, and is needed by 
children and by adults who do manual 
labor. Two ounces of sugar per person 
is a normal amount, and care must be 
observed that too much is not used. The 
natural sugars are more easily digested 
—these are found in fruits, especially 
dried fruits, and figs, dates, raisins, 
and many vegetables. 


Animal fats, especially butter and 
cream, should be taken daily as fat is a 
concentrated source of energy. For this 
reason it is an important item of the 


“diet during the winter, and it satisfies 


the hunger of persons who do muscular 
labor or work out of doors during cold 
weather. Fat is digested slowly and the 
cooking of foods in grease and fat should 
never be done. This is especially true 
of foods for children, for fried, greasy 
foods are slow and difficult to digest. 


Protective foods contain vitamines and 
substances which produce growth and 
keep the body processes in repair and in 
coordination. These foods are milk, 
acid fruits like oranges or lemons, cab- 
bage, tomatoes, turnips, carrots, and leafy 
vegetables, such as lettuce and greens. 
Lack of butterfat, leafy vegetables and 
eggs will cause a condition called rickets 
and may bring on eye troubles. The 
absence of root (beets, potatoes), seed 
(beans, peas), and leafy vegetables, fruits, 
milk, nuts, and cheese from diet will re- 
tard growth and check the appetite. 
Another need of the body is the mineral 
salts, of which fruits, milk, eggs, cereals, 
and vegetables are the most important 
sources, 


As a summary of the food needs of the 

dy we may say that protein foods are 
needed to build and repair the body 
tissues; fats, starches, and sugars for 
the production of heat and energy; the 
Protective foods for growth and control 
ot the body systems. In addition, bulky 
foods regulate the digestive action of the 
body and prevent constipation, while hard 
foods develop the teeth and jaws. The 
different food needs are often supplied 
by the same article of foodstuff. Eggs, 
milk, butter, fruits, and vegetables are 
the essentials and these should be pro- 
duced on every farm. 





A’ INTERESTING experiment in 

keeping fruit from breaking while 
cooking is this: 1, Pare a peach. Cook 
half of it in half a cup of water. 2. 
Make a syrup of half a cup of water and 
two tablespoons of sugar, and cook the 


_ other half of the peach in it, Compare 


results. 





Made‘in the same GREAT plant thai 
makes CLOTHCRAFT 5130 Serges 


The CLOTHCRAFT Shops that 
make 5130” Serges are the largest 
single men’s clothing plant in 
| mid America. CLOTHCRAFT Over- 

' coats, made in that same wonderful 
re. =. fs plant, by the same economic, scien- 
ae “ev tific tailoring methods, share in the 

= same manufacturing savings that 


lower costs and prices, and make “5130” the wonder- 
ful value that it is! 






Tailored — 
in the same % 
scientific way 


And the same scientific principles of 
tailoring that give “5130” Serge its 
shape-keeping qualities, come into 
play in the tailoring of CLOTH- 
CRAFT Overcoats. The same 
careful, stitch-by-stitch building to- 
gether of the fabrics, to fit snugly, 
to be good-looking and TO STAY 
GOOD-LOOKING! 





CLOTHCRAFT} 
OVERCOATS 3; 
offer you good style, tae 
Fit fo ality at} at We 


moderate prices 





F YOU are one of the men who wear CLOTH- CLOTHCRAFT Overcoats are made in the same 
CRAET “5130” Serges, you know already the~ wonderful plant that makes “5130” Serges ...« 


value that you will find in this season’s by the same tailors and designers, by the same care- 
CLOTHCRAFT Overcoats. But if not, remember, ful, economic, scientific tailoring method 
when you go to buy your riew overcoat, that there shares in the same savings that make possible the 
are two unusual guarantees of QUALITY in remarkable value of “5130” Serges. That is why 
CLOTHCRAFPT Overcoats. CLOTHCRATPFT is this Fall’s best overcoat value. 
One is an unqualified guarantee of “satisfactory CLOTHCRAFT Overcoats are offered in a widely varied 
wear and service” ... over our signature. eee eeoee ee tone eee ae 
“ +9 plainest of colors, to light-weight goods, or sturdy storm- 
The other is .~ famous 3 130 Serge ‘es Oe peoet fabrics .... no matter! .... there is a CLOTH- 
200,000 men bu “5130 every year. any O CRAFT Overcoat that will please your taste, and give you 
them are men who can ‘pay much higher prices! everything that goes to make honest value and satisfaction. 
They buy it because it has come to be the best At the CLOTHCRAFT Store in Your Town 
ue in men’s suits! The JOSEPH & FEISS CO., 2162 West 53rd Street, Cleveland, O. 





CLOTHCRAFT OVERCOATS 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 22.50 i@ % 45,00 














PRIGE for RAZOR and STROP $1.95 
A trial costs you nothing. After trial you 
then decide to either buy or return, If ze 
are entirely satisfied with the razor an 
send us $1.95 promptly after 10 days free trial 
we will send you without fu a ut further + GY ~ 
conewe : ou coud not ai a ve vetten qpality yes razor 
ond ore strop for razor—then decide Fall weight— 
for yourself. + todee on coupon below. Galvanized~ 


ee ieee 11 Bath feden anid city property owners need to know 















Terre: re e Mesure and service of reliable m metal etal roofing. 
DEABET ..ncnccececoody of sheet ae work,t inc ay mes, Spout- 
5 icc. ean, ma 
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Pecans: Planting, Care and Cultivation 


Complete but Brief Instructions As to How to Succeed With This Crop 
By C. A. SIMPSON 


OR best results the orchard 


F must have the same good care that 

is given the peach or the apple. To 
get started right, buy pecan trees from 
a reputable nurseryman, and varieties 
that do well in your locality. Buy trees 
that are thrifty. They should dug 
with a deep taproot, approximately 30 
inches in length. A tree with a short 
root is not so liable to live, especially if 
the first should be dry. The 
height of the tree should be not less 
than four feet for best results. 


pecan 


be 


season 


Pecan trees in Northern Florida and 
Southern Georgia should not be planted 
closer than 50 feet each way or 17 
to the acre. Some are planting but 12 to 
the acre or 60 feet each way. One very 
large commercial orchard is now being 
planted in Florida with 18 trees to the 
acre, 35 feet one way and 70 feet the 
other, with the idea of cutting out every 
ether tree when they begin to crowd 
each other at 12 to 15 years of age. 

It is best to have a surveyor lay out 
the orchard if it is any size. If a small 
one it may be laid out in straight lines 
in each direction by sighting on tall 
poles and placing a stake where each 
tree is to be set. The 


cover well above the roots and with the 
tops pointing to the south or east. The 
tops pointing in this direction will pre- 
vent cold winds passing through possible 
openings in the dirt and reaching the 


roots, 

When removed from the heel for 
planting, the roots should be thorough- 
ly sprinkled with water and immedi- 


ately placed in the wagon with a good 
bed, and covered with wet sacks. Or 
if planting on a large scale a good plan 
is to heel the trees in the wagon bed 
with the material used for shipping. In 
any case do not remove but one tree at 
a time from the wagon and place it 
immediately in the hole and plant it. 
By all means get the tree in the ground 
with the roots moist. 


When the tree is put in the hole 
someone should line it up with the other 
trees by sighting each way while a man 
in the hole holds the tree in place. This 
man also holds the tree at a height so 
that when planted it will be at the 
same depth in the ground that it stood 


they subject to mematodes. In the 
fall the land along the tree rows should 


be turned and preferably sowed to hairy 


are 


vetch, crimson clover, oats or rye to be 
turned under the following spring, about 


March 15. 


It is far better to have crops grow be- 
tween the tree rows for the first five 
or six years than it is to let this ground 
be idle and only cultivate the tree rows. 
A pecan orchard best when the 
land is full of humus and the turning 
under of crops is the only way to get it. 
However, there is a practical way of 
growing crops in between the tree rows 
and still build up the humus content. 
This consists of rotation of crops in 
connection with legumes. 


does 


Of course each year the pecan trees 
will have to have a wider cultivated 
space and consequently a greater dis- 
tance to the first row of crops. For the 
first year the crop should not be closer 
than five feet from the tree row; for the 
third and fourth year eight feet, and 
for the fifth and sixth year about 10 


nuts to drop. As to the variety one 
should plant in this particular locality, 
he should guided largely by what 
the varieties now planted are doing. 


be 


In the Monticello, Fla., district we 
think very highly of Moore and Money- 
maker. The Moore bears at an early 
age and is very prolific. The nut ma- 
tures in the fall about two or three 
weeks earlier than the Stuart and 
Schley. The Moneymaker is also a 


very prolific bearer and matures a little 


later than the Moore. The Money- 
maker is the most resistant to rosette, 
although not immune from it. In gen- 


eral the Stuart is no doubt the safest 
variety to plant, as well as the Schley 
when 100 miles from the Gulf. 


Commence to Bear Third Year 


BUDDED or grafted pecan tree 

will bear a few nuts the third year 
and gradually increase. By the eighth 
or tenth year the commercial crops 
will begin and from then on until the 
fifteenth year the increase in yield is 
very rapid. The nuts should be gather- 
ed and shipped just- as soon as ready, 
and by all means they should be in the 
hands of the retailer for 
the holiday trade. The 





holes should be dug be- 
fore the tree arrives 
and should be ‘not less 
than two feet in diame- 
ter, and 30 inches deep. 
When digging the holes, 
keep the top soil sepa- 
rate from the subsoil as 
only the top soil shoyld 
be used when planting 
the tree. 


December Best Time 
to Plant 


HE best time to plant 

pecan trees is as 
soon after the — leaves 
have normally dropped. 
This is usually Decem- 
ber 1 to 15. December 
is a better time to plant 
than January, and Janu- 
ary is better than Feb- 
ruary. When planted in 
December the _ winter 
rains pack the ground 
around the tree very 
thoroughly and the roots 
then have plenty of time 








price drops very mate. 
rially after Christmas. 


When time for gath- 


ering arrives the space 
under the trees should 
be put in clean condi- 


tion by plowing or disk- 
ing with the tractor, or 
a canvas spread under 
each tree. The nuts are 
knocked to the ground 
with long bamboo poles, 
and then put in sacks. 
A séparate sack for each 
tree should be used to 
prevent mixing of varie- 


ties. To get the best 
price for the nuts they 
should be graded ac- 
cording to diameter. 
There are regular ma- 
chines built for _ this 
purpose costing all the 
way from $50 to $600. 


After they are graded 
they are dried to a cer- 
tain extent by forced hot 
air circulation, or spread 
out to. not more than 








to callous over before the 
growing season _ starts. 


Most varieties do best on sandy soil 
with a good clay under it, within 10 to 
15 inches of the surface. As a rule 
a sandy soil with no clay underneath, or 
the clay 24 inches or more below is not 


the type for the pecan. There are, 
however, soils in the South. that are 
more or less sandy with no real sub- 


soil that seem to be suitable to the pe- 
ean. As a rule though, first be 
vinced by the performance of bearing 
trees in such sandy soil, before plant- 
ing in it. A clay subsoil 10 to 15 inches 
below the surface is the safest. 


con- 


to have the limbs of the 
pecan tree begin to form at a height 
of five feet from the ground. It is 
therefore necessary to cut off the tops 
of all trees when planted to a uniform 
height of five feet regardless of the 
size of tree planted. The side limbs 
should be cut at planting time. 
Also see that all the root ends have a 
smooth cut surface. All this cutting 
should be done before planting. 


It is usual 


also 


How to Transplant Pecan Trees 


EVER let the roots get dry through 
exposure to the sun or wind. Trees 
come from the nursery in bales or 
boxes with moisture holding material 
packed around the roots. As soon as 
received heel them in moist dirt and 


WELL CARED FOR 


in the nursery row not more than 
one inch deeper. In filling the hole 
use the top soil only, and as each spade- 
ful is thrown in it should be thorough- 
ly tramped. The tighter the better. 
Keep the lateral roots of the tree hori- 
zontal, 


or 


If some well rotted manure is avail- 
able, place about three forksful at each 
hole just ahead of the planting and 
when the hole is filled to within about 
six inches of the top then scatter this 
manure over the area of the hole, but 
beginning out beyond the ends of the 
roots of the trees. Never let the manure 
touch the roots. 


Begin Cultivation in Early Spring 


ULTIVATION of the young pecan 

orchard should start about March 
15 for Northern Florida and Southern 
Georgia. Depending on weather condi- 
tions a cultivation about every 10 days 
till July 1 to 15 is sufficient. During 
this time the tree rows should have 
clean cultivation. Never allow any 
weeds to grow near the trees. 


About July 1 the cultivated space on 
each side of the tree rows should be 
planted to Iron or Brabham cowpeas to 
be turned under in the fall. Do not 
plant any other variety of cowpeas as 


PECAN ORCHARD LIKE THE ABOVE 


feet. After that no farm crops should 
be raised, ih between the rows, but plant 
cowpeas, velvet beans or beggarweed to 
be turned under in the fall. 


For the young orchard not bearing, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture recommends an 8-6-3 fertilizer, 
half of the nitrogen to be derived from 
nitrate of soda and the remainder to 
be one-half from cottonseed meal and 
one-half from either fish scrap, tankage 
or blood. The phosphoric acid should 
be derived from acid phosphate. Use 
high grade sulphate of potash for pot- 
ash. For bearing orchards use a 10-4-3. 
The government authorities recommend 
one to two pounds of this commercial 
fertilizer the first year, gradually in- 
creasing to 30 or 40 pounds by the time 
the trees are 12 to 15 years old. This 
should be applied just ahead of the 
first cultivation in March. 


Best Varieties 


standard varieties mostly planted 
the South are Stuart, Schley, 
Moneymaker, Frotscher, Pabst, 
and Success, about in the order 
named. The Schley and Alley are not 
recommended for planting within 100 
miles of the Gulf, neither is Van De- 
man or Delmas, as these varieties are 
affected with scab, which causes the 


HE 
in 
Alley, 
Moore 


IS WORTH $500 OR MORE PER ACRE 


three inches in depth and 
left in a warm room with 
good ventilation for four to eight days. 
If the nuts are not allowed to dry to 
some extent they will mildew when 
placed in shipping bags or boxes. 


Overcome Diseases and Insects 


HE most common disease is rosette, 

which usually appears on poor land 
and where pecan trees should never be 
planted anyway. Plenty of humus put 
in the ground will usually overcome 
rosette. Another common on 
certain varieties in the southern part of 
the pecan belt is scab. If not sprayed it 
is likely to be serious with certain va- 
rieties during a wet season. 


disease 


There are but two serious insects, the 
leaf case bearer and the nut case bearer. 
The former only occurs along the Coast- 
al regions, and one spray in August with 
arsenate of lead will readily control it. 
The nut case bearer occurs in a few 
places only, but is serious in certain 
years in those localities. This is 4 
small worm ‘which eats its way into the 
nut at its base. So far no effective 
spray control has been discovered. 





Y CHILDREN and I devour The 
Progressive Farmer every week and 
I wish to congratulate you on fifty-two 


such interesting ‘issues in a year—Mrs | 


W. H. Coggins. 
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The Gorgas Steam Plant (also designated as the Warrior Steam Plant) is located 
on the Warrior River— 


91 Miles From Muscle Shoals 


It was originally built by the Alabama Power Company in 1917, and was enlarged 
by the Power Company for the Government in 1918 for war purposes. 







Its equipment consists of two units, with a combined capacity of 67,000 horse- 
power. 












It is the latest word in steam plant construction. 


It consumes 1,200 tons of coal daily when in operation, at which time it supplies 
more than 50 per cent of the Company’s contract load, during low-water seasons on 
the Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers. 


_> 


The coal is mined in the “back-yard” of the plant. 


It is connected with the power system by 110,000-volt transmission lines extending 
northward 88 miles to a point near Sheffield, and 26 miles southward to Bessemer. 


More than 150 people are employed to keep Gorgas in operation. 
Two hundred and ten (210) major industries in Alabama, employing more than (SY 
125,000 workers, look to Gorgas for continuous operation twelve months in the year. a. 


It has no connection with Muscle Shoals. The Government’s interest in the Gorgas 
plant was constructed from appropriations for armament of fortifications; which was 
distinct from the appropriations under which the Government’s developments at Muscle 
Shoals were made. 


















Every foot of land on which the plant and village of Gorgas are located is owned by 
the Power Company. 


One unit was in operation, and the foundation laid 


91 MILES 












for a second unit, when the Government asked the . 
Power Company to complete the plant. SS 
The second unit and the 88-mile transmission lines ae 
were completed and in operation in five months from Mettigg ees.” 
the time work was begun, an engineering feat seldom, if Py) 
ever, equaled, er a 
The entire plant and transmission lines’ now belong — a 
to the Power Company, $8,472,487.25 having been paid —Y s 
for the Government’s interest. “4 % 
‘2 
The Power Company paid the Government as rental “‘e 





on its interest, approximately $310,000.00. The rental 
and purchase price represent 80 per cent return to the 
Government on its $4,750,000.00 investment in this plant. 
It -is interesting to know that fifty-nine other pieces 
of war-time property, with an aggregate cost of 
$288,217,652.50, were sold by the Government for 
$24,423,216.89—only 8.48 per cent of the total investment. 
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How to Keep Worms Out of Peaches 


Effective Spray Control Recommendations for Peach Growers 


HE curculio is a small snout-beetle, 

averaging about three-sixteenths of 

an inch in length when fully grown. 
Its life cycle includes four stages, name- 
ly, the egg, larva, pupa, and adult. It 
passes the winter in the beetle stage 
wherever it can find shelter, its favorite 
winter resorts being in trash piles, along 
fence ro ’s and in woods surrounding 
orchards. It emerges in the spring about 
the time peaches are in bloom, with a 
fine appetite and a strong inclination to 
lay as many eggs as possible. a 

As soon as the shucks split, exposing 
the little peaches, the egg-laying begins. 
A hole is first excavated into the flesh, 
the beetle using her snout for this oper- 
ation. She then turns around and de- 
posits an egg, and again turning, she 
pushes the egg into the cavity with her 
snout and packs the hole with bits of 
surrounding tissue. Then a _ crescent 
shaped slit is cut at one side of the cav- 
ity to prevent the egg being crushed by 
the rapid growth of the fruit. 

The eggs soon hatch into larvae or 
grubs, these being the worms which are 
so familiar to lovers of peaches. Most 
of the peaches punctured ‘while small 
soon fall to the ground where the life 
cycle of the worm continues. The 
peaches which have been punctured later 
in their development remain on the trees 
until ripe, when they furnish keen dis- 
appointment to those who bite or cut 
into them. 

When the worms are full grown 
which is usually about three weeks after 
the eggs are laid, they leave the fruit 
and burrow in the soil to a depth of 
from two to three inches. Here a cell 
is made, the pupa stage is passed, and 
the transformation to the adult beetle 
occurs, all of which requires about a 
month from the time the worm enters 
the ground. In about 50 days from the 
time of egg laying, we get a brand new 
batch of curculios if we let the ones that 
emerge in the spring get a fair whack 
at the peaches. 


To Kill the Curculio 


| {XE the rest of us, this worm must 
“eat, and that offers the opportunity 
to slip something into its rations that 
will put a premature end to its activities, 
Arsenate of lead will do the trick. This 
poison comes both as a powder and as 
a putty-like paste. The latter must be 
worked free in a little water before it is 
made into a spray solution. The poison 
is used at the rate of two pounds of the 


By R. P. MAYO 


paste or one pound of the powdered 
form to 50 gallons of water. The writer 
personally prefers the powdered form, 
sifting it slowly into the water and at 
the same time stirring the _ solution 
briskly with a stick or paddle. The lead 
does not go into solution and must 
be kept ‘agitated during the spraying 
operation to insure an even distribution. 

Arsenate of lead by itself is in- 
jurious to peach foliage, and by includ- 
ing lime and sulphur a single spray can 
be made to control brown rot and scab 
as well as the curculio; at the same time, 
neutralizing the injurious effects of the 
arsenate of lead on the foliage. Author- 
ities differ as to the necessity of includ- 
ing sulphur in the first spray on account 
of the apparent absence of brown rot 
and scab when the peaches are small, 
and others advise that the arsenate of 
lead be omitted from the third spraying 
because the curculio is supposed to have 
let up in its activities that°late in the 
season. A number of +« is of practical 
experimenting, however, caused ° the 
writer to recommend exactly the same 


formula for 


plications being 





ties and t up 
tO as late 1g 
of any vari four 
weeks before the ripening date and 


hanid include the arcenaz £ tend 
snouid inciude € @ic ul i ° 


Making ae Fait 


5 ett MAKE 50 gallons of spray solu- 
tion, secure eight por of finely 














1¢ eight 

powdered sulphur, eight p oi ires 

stone e, and one pound wdered 
arsenate of -lead or two p f the 
paste form. Place the lime in a barrel 
and pour on enough water to just about 
cover it. As soc s the lime begins to 
slake the sulphur should be added, after 
it has been run th h a sieve to break 
up any lumps. The mixture should be 
constan stirred and more water added 





to make first a thick 
ually a thin pa T} 
the mixture to boil for sev 1 ites, 
and as soon as it is well slaked cold 
water should be added to prevent further 
cooking. The mixture will probably be 









































BEAT THE CURCULIO TO YOUR PEACHES 

the stage at which the first sprz 
Illustration at the lower right shows a greatly 

The upper right shows the worm stage of this 


The photograph at the left shows 
culio should be given. 

puncturing a peach. 
around in the peach. 






The Progressive Far 


and dilution in about 
five minutes, de pending on the quality of 
the lime. 


ready for cooling 


1 


Some limes are very sluggish whil 
re quick to slake. In any event, 
ii the mixture 
long, say as long as 15 minutes, the sul- 


others : 
is allowed to cook too 


phur will go into solution and combine 
with the lime to form very injurious sul- 
phides, and such a condition must be 
avoided. ~The intense heat, violent boil- 
ing and constant stirring, if stopped at 
the right time, will result in a uniform 
mixture, with the lime and sulphur held 
in suspension rather than in solution, 
which is the result to be desired. This 
mixture should be strained into the spray 
tank through a medium mesh, such as a 
piece of wire ponies ie netting. Then 
after adding enough cold water to make 
a total of 50 oan add the arsenate of 
lead as previously directed. Be sure to 
keep the solution constantly agitated 
while spraying so that, the ingredicnts 
will not settle to the bottom. 


Spray Schedule 

RST, spray immediately after the 
shucks have split loose from the 
young peaches, exposing them to view. 
Cover the entire tree lightly but thor- 
oughly, keeping up a good pressure in 
the sprayer at all times. Don’t delay 
this spraying 
is a rain before the spray dries, g 


back and do it over again. 


a single day, and if there 








Second, three weeks later, using same 
formula. Cover everything thoroughly, 
but don’t drench the trees. 

Third, four weeks before the estimated 
using 
apply the 


ripening period of each variety, 
the same formula as before, 
material more heavily than in the pre- 


ceding treatments. This will carry one 
1- 


through the Elbertas. For later varie- 
as previously directed. 





ties, proces d 

The formula given is as effective as 
any of the proprietary mixtures which 
have been placed on the market in recent 
years. The writer has obtained equally 
as good results for the past several 
years, and with less trouble in mixing, 
from the use of “atomic” sulphur. This 
preparation comes in paste form, and it 
is only necessary to add four pounds of 
it, together with the milk of three pounds 
of stone lime, to 50 
watér to get a highly effective spray so- 
lution, The arsenate of lead is, oi 
course, added to the mixture as in the 
case of self-boiled formula. 


Hints on Laying Out the Home Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


some weeks in advance of setting 

the trees and the place for each tree 
marked accurately by a small stake. Too 
much care cannot be taken to have the 
trees in perfect alignment in the rows 
and across the rows—that is in perfect 
checks. To secure such alignment first 
lay off a base line along the longest side 
of the orchard. To make the row straight, 
stretch a line tight and measure the dis- 
tance with a-tape line. Set light, small 
stakes so that their centers will be at 
the dividing point between the points 
located for two trees. 


() soaie we: land should be prepared 


Having marked and set the stakes for 
the base row, measure from two points 
on this row the distance to the next row 
and set accurately two stakes in this row. 
These two stakes establish the line of 
the second row when the measurements 
are made at right angles to the base row 
for the desired width between the rows. 


A way in which the location of the 
trees in the second row may be accu- 
rately established is to make a right- 
angled measure with two arms, each arm 
being not less than as long as the dis- 
tance between the trees. If the “trees 


are to be set 20 feet apart, then select 
two pieces of 1x2-inch strips 20 feet and 
2 inches long. These are nailed together 
at the ends and braced firmly, making 
an accurate measure for checking. This 
staking should. be done before the trees 
arrive from the nursery and after the 
ground has been plowed, disked, and 
harrowed into good seedbed shape. 


When the trees are set, the planting 
board is brought into use. This board is 
four feet long and about four inches 
wide with a notch in each end and one 
in the exact middle. The board is placed 
with the stake locating the tree in the 
middle notch. Two pegs are set in the 
two end notches and the board removed, 
leaving the two pegs in place. The hole 
is now dug, the planting board replaced 
as at first and the tree held vertically in 
the middle notch while it is being set. 
This places the tree in the exact spot in 
which the marking stake was set when 
the place for the tree was established. 

Pack mellow surface soil about the 
roots from the bottom to the top of the 
hole—pack it tight—until the surface of 


the ground “is reached. - Then, make*a 


mound of loose soil three or fot 
high about each tree. Make t 
just large enough to comfortably ace 
each tree. If the 





modate the roots of 
ground is dry when 
water them when about a third of the 
hole has been filled. 


wn trees are set, 


Never let the roots of trees or vines 
become dry. The smal 
quickly on bri 
are. dropped far “ahead 
many of them may not live. 
drying of the roots keep them covered 


dry very 
li they 


lantace 
pianters, 





avoid 





with a wet sack until they are handed t 
the planters, or they may be placed in 
a tub of water, hauled along the rows 
and set dripping wet 





If the trees arrive in a frozen condi- 

la m in a cold place until 
thaw. If the ground is-too wet to 
either heel 1 in or plant, do not un- 
pack until con ns permit either heel- 
ing in or planting. Keep from freezing, 
drying out or becoming too wet. Be 





tion, place 
} 


the y 








very careful not to bruise any part of a 
fruit tree or vine. Bruises may soon 
become “internal injuries” and dwarf 


the tree for life 


The last operation in setting fruit trees 
and vines is pruning. One-year-old ap- 
ple trees are pruned to a single stem 15 
to 30 inches high; peaches 10 to 24 inch- 
es. If the trees are older than one yeaf 
cut the limbs back to five or 10 inches 
and have them so distributed that they 
divide the space around the tree trunk 
about equally. Do not have the limbs 
clustered or opposite each other. Avoid 
pruning that would make a crotch. Use 
sharp shears, make clean cuts and be 
careful not to peel the bark. 





IGESTIBILITY of Fruits—Among 

the fruits considered the most diges+ 
tible are grapes, oranges, lemons, cooked 
apples, figs, peaches, strawberries and 
raspberries. Only a little less digestible 
are raw apples, prunes, pears, apricots, 
bananas, and fresh currants. Bananas 
se ly a good deal of starch if they aré 

nripe, and so in this condition are not 
sae digestible unless cooked and should 
never be given to babies. When they are 
kept until the skins are dark, the starch 
is largely changed into sugar’ and the 
fruit is more digestible. The “stri ings” 





sometimes left on the banana when it is, : 


peeled, are indigestible. 


gallons of cold 
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It Will Yield a 
By F. K. I 
remote and neglected corner of 


i t 
ae y a Southern farm there stands a 


ial gold mine which will some 


day bring returns such as will far sur 
pass wildest dreams of today’s ¢ 
thus! E 


The little farm woodlot, looked on as a 
sometimes cut 
for cotton or corn, has within 


necessary evil, over to 
make wa) 
it possibilities of a comfortable income it 
properly handled, Most of the South's 


,ericultural land is not farm land at 


poor < 

all. It was intended by nature to grow 
trees, but over zealous cotton farmers 
denied it that privilege by cutting it 
over. There is a sharp contrast lx 


tween farm land and forest land, easily 
definable if one will take the trouble to 
investigate. 

The right handling of home forests is 
already a matter of recognized import 
ance in farm management. Timber has 
a place as a crop along with cotton or 
corn. The inevitable increase in price 
and demand will make it more important 
each year. 

The Southern farmer may utilize his 
woodlands in the development of his 
home in various ways, and he may uti 
lize them in marketing their product. 


For the homestead he can produce 
posts, poles, fence rails, fuel atid lum- 
ber. Careful will produce 
wood for each purpose and in most cases 
allow considerable for marketing 

On the market there is 
standing timber sold to commercial lum 
bermen, ties, cord wood, logs, poles, ete. 


selection 
a place for 


Market conditions and methods or 
means of marketing today may not be 
conducive of good forest management. 
However, when farmers realize the 
“mint” that they have in their woodlot, 
and properly handle it, the markets will 
come to them. 


Carelessness in production has never 
attracted markets. As soon as one 
proves to the business world that one 
means business then production and de- 
mand will get together, 

It is inevitable that markets find their 
way to the source of the best production, 
When the Middle West became the grain 
country, the grain market 
Chicago. Recently the timber 
moved from the South to the 
Coast. The natural timberland in the 
Southern Appalachians will, if the farm 
ers do their part, rapidly attract the 
market for that commodity to this sec- 
tion. 

The seasonable character of 
ture leaves the winter largely free for 
the farmer. It is at this time that he 
can best make clearings in his woodlot 
and improve his property or market the 
timber. As an income product through 
the winter, this crop promises to some 
day rival the best summer crop. 


moved to 
market 
Pacific 


agricul- 


Protection 


that farmer 
how to 
and make clearings. 


The 


T is important 
kno \ just 


every 
protect his forest 
enemies of timber are 
disease, insects and fire. The two for- 
mer are negligible except where cer- 
tain blights or ravages take place, and 
occasions the State or the na- 
tion provides means and assists in con- 
trol. 

M in himself is almost wholly respon- 
sible for fire, the great hazard to tim- 


natural 


on such 


ber. Carelessness is the chief avenue 
through which fires start. This must 
be controlled by education, and _ here, 


too, national and State governments 
Supplemented by private agencies and 
associations, are active in spreading 
Propaganda. 

. The first essential in timber cultiva- 
tion is: Keep the fires out. Never de- 
liberately set fire. Pastures and tim- 


berlands cannot thrive together. Tim- 


~ Protect the Farm Woodlot 





Profitable Crop 
LOEHLER 


ber naturally precludes the pasture, and 


vice versa. It is useless to attempt to 
have both on paying basis. 
The old theory that burning dry 


grass gives better fodder in the spring 


has been pretty satisfactorily exploded 
by scientific investigators... A burn 
does no good ‘and does destroy much 
needed soil food. 


“Cuttings should depend largely on the 
kind of timber and the uses to which it 
If the timber is of a good 


can be put. 


marketable variety, it will pay to cul- 
tivate it’ for market by allowing it to 
grow to merchantable size. Various 
crops of timber serve best as_ poles, 
fence posts, cord wood, etc. Detailed 


information on clearing is supplied in 
government bulletins. 


Marketing 


HE farmer must know the value of 

his trees on the stump and in the 
log, just as he knows the value of corn, 
cotton and pork. As an assistance in 
learning market values it is well to con- 
sult neighbors, state foresters and local 
timbermen. A farmer loses faith in his 
timber crop when he markets blindly. 


A crop that brings more as fence 
posts or cord wood should not be mar- 
keted at the mill. Its lumber value is 
very low compared to its 
a specific use such as men- 


generally 
value for 
tioned. 


A School Helping Farmers 


T the Berry Schools in North Geor- 
gia a Forestry Club, organized to 
promote interest and education along 


this line, has circulated a large quantity 
of posters cautioning against the fire 
danger and urging careful handling of 
timber. Schools like this one and oth 
ers where the forestry interest is alive, 
and various state associations 
are always ready to assist the farmer 
who wishes to raise a crop of timber. 


, a ae 


forestry 
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Insure the Life of 
Fine Machinery 


Why is it that the farmer, with 
Hasslers on his Ford, is usually 


Write for“ An Auto 
Biography.” This 
new Hassler booklet, 
sent free on request, 
will grip you with 
its human interest, 
no matter what car 
you drive 


well-to-do? 


Follow him to his farm and you 
will very likely find his place ep¢ 
up—clean barn yard—fences in 
repair—machinery under cover— 
accounts properly kept—money 
in the barik—everything insured. 


There is just one answer: 





Setting Fruit, Trees 


ARLY winter or fall planting of fruit 

trees while they are fully dormant 
is better than late spring planting when | 
the buds are starting into growth. The | 
first growth made by a young | 
fruit tree is more important in detérmin- 
ing success than any other year. 


year’s 


To assure success, the soil should be | 
previously prepared by deep plowing and 
pulverizing. Subsoiling is desirable where | 
the subsoil is not sufficiently porous. If 
the soil is well prepared, holes to receive 
the trees can be opened with a shovel, 
and need be only deep and wide enough 


to accommodate the natural spread of 
the root system. 
In selecting the stock, a well grown 


June bud or a medium size one-year-old 
tree is to be preferred to older trees, as 
the age of the tree is figured from the 
time of planting rather than the length 
of time it was in the nursery row. Older 
trees are more difficult to plant, and us- 
ually do not grow off as well as young, 
vigorous trees. The roots of young trees 
should be protected against drying out 
and cold, and should not be exposed any 
more than possible in handling. 





The young roots should not be bent in | 
planting. It is much better to cut the | 
main roots to six or eight inches in | 
length, rather than leave them so lone 
that they may be bent or kinked in plant- 
ing. The trees should be set slightly 
below the point at which they grew in the 
nursery. 

It is important to set the tree firmly in | 
the soil by tramping the earth tightly | 
over the roots. Care should be taken 
not to bruise the roots in firming the soil 
about them, as bruised roots are more 
subject to infection by root diseases. . 

A. E. SCHILLETTER, 


It ts good business to protect and 
insure the life of fine machinery. 
—and your Ford is the finest 
piece of machinery on your farm. 
Think it over. 
There is the proper type Hassler for 
every Ford model and there is a Hassler 





dealer in your nearest town. 


the! ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ine. 
¥ INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 






ROBERT H. HASSLER, Lrp., Hamitton, Ontario 











Na Sy 
‘Se 
Ride-on | | 
ASSLER® : 
Shock Absorbers ) 





“One car out of every ten in use today is Hassler equipped” | 
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HE satsuma ‘orange industry along 
Tine Gulf Coast, particularly in 

Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Florida, is reaching mammoth pro- 
few years ago it was not 
dreamed that this 
industry would reach 
such 
it has already reach- 
ed. From the Gulf 
Coast up 100 miles 
or more, many have 
found it an especi- 
ally profitable crop, 
and it is being 
planted just as fast 
as trees can be propagated. 


portions. A 


proportions as 





MR. NIVEN 


The method of growing this fruit is 
naturally of considerable interest to our 
readers in the satsuma belt, and we 
have attempted to secure authentic in- 
formation along this line. With this 
in mind, we have interviewed a number 
of successful growers, among them be- 
ing W. A. Cox of South Mississippi. 
The gist of these methods is outlined in 

. the following paragraphs. 


Almost any kind of soil in the satsu- 
ma belt seems to be well adapted to the 
growth of the Satsuma orange. Of 
course nearly all of these soils are sandy, 
but one with a clay subsoil seems to 
grow the fruit just as well as a deep 
sandy soil. It is therefore 
that the satsuma orange grows well on 
almost all of the soils in that belt. 


Set Trees Early in Winter 


HE trees, like any other 
be set at any time during the winter, 
but from November 15 to December 20 
is the best time. By setting early in the 


safe to say 


fruit, can 


By L. A. 


fall or winter, the trees become well es- 
tablished and the roots have taken hold 
and everything is ready for rapid growth 
in the spring. Observation that 
trees set in the fall or early winter put 
out more vigorous growth the following 
spring than those set late in the winter 


shows 


or early spring. 

Twenty feet apart each way is con- 
sidered the right distance to set satsu- 
mas, This gives 108 trees to the acre 
and they are usually set in squares, giving 
them the effect of being in rows from 
any direction one may look. Before 
setting, the soil is broken broadcast, and 
then disked and harrowed several times. 
It is preferable that it be broken 
some time before the trees are set in or- 
der that time may be given for rain to 
pack and settle the soil. 

The outstanding variety, and practi- 
cally the only one planted so far, is the 
Owari. In setting, it has been found 
advisable to dynamite the hole, especial- 
ly where there is a clay subsoil. 


Cut Back Tops After Setting 
MMEDIATELY after setting, the top 
is clipped off, Which forces the dor- 

mant buds on the lower part of the 
trunk to develop and form branches. It 
is desirable for the branches to come 
out 12 to 15 inches above the ground in 
headed tree. 
After the trees are set in late No- 
vember or December it is customary with 
the best growers to run through the 
rows with a harrow twice during the 
dormant season in order that moisfure 
may be conserved and the soil kept in 


order to have a low 


Fruit Trees for the 


VERY farm of 100 acres or more 


should have on it an acre home or- 
chard. If such an orchard is properly 


cared for, there will not be a more 
prolitable acre on the farm. Ot course, 
there is more to do than buy the trees 
and set them out. Those who do not 
mean to give a reasonable -amount of 


care in the 
fertilizing, 
ter off not to set the trees at all. W< 
believe, however, that most of our read- 


ers know a good thing when they see it, 


way of cultivation, pruning, 
t 


spraying, ete., would bi be 


and this home orchard proposition is de- 
cidedly a good thing. 
Accompanying this article will be 


found a drawing representing a one-acre 
home orchard. It will be noticed that 
there are two rows of apple trees, five 
rows of peach trees, one row of plums, 
one row made up of pears, cherries and 
and on 
clude 


row of ngs, 


This 


persimmons, onc 
does not i 


row of grapes. 
all the fruit that should be grown in 
every section of the South. We have 


merely tried to make up a representative 
home orchard to fit the average condi- 
tions in most sections of the South. We 
are listing the varieties and number of 


each that we recommend for this home 


orchard. In the lower part of the South, 
some changes will have to be made, as 
che rrics do not succec d the 2. Ne ither 
will figs be successful in the extreme 


northern part of the South. Apples will 
well in the Coastal Plains 


and Gulf Coast sections, 


not do very 


It will be noticed that no provision is 


made for blackberries, dewberries, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, etc. It was the 


idea in making up this home orchard to 
limit it to the larger fruits and grapes 
Of course, all of the 
not named. Also some varieties are named 
that are not commercially important, but 
keep in mind that this list was arranged 
for a home orchard and ! i 


good varieties are 


with the idea 
of giving ripe fruit over as long a period 
of time as possible. 





It is likely that we have placed the 
pears a little closer together than they 
and those who eliminate the 
find it 
to give the pears a few feet more 
In the. Upper South the Kieffer should 


Pine- 


should be, 
cherries will probably advisable 
space . 


probably be substituted for the 


NIVEN 


good condition. 
plication of 


About March 1, an ap- 
commercial fertilizer is 
given. It is scattered around the trees 
harrowed in, For young 
fore fruiting starts, a 10-3-3 is about 
the right analysis. For fruiting 
however, the nitrogen is decreased and 
the potash increased. A 10-2-4 is ugu- 
ally the analysis that is used for the 
fruiting trees. 


and trees, be- 


trees, 


One grower especially liked a ferti- 
lizer made by mixing 100 pounds cotton- 
seed meal, 200 pounds 16 per cent acid 
and 10 pounds nitrate of 
soda. If either this or the prepared 
mixture is used, give two pounds per 
tree about March 1, About July 1 the 


phosphate 


dose is repeated, giving two pounds 
more of the fertilizer. The second 





year, three pounds is given in early 
March and also early in July; the third 
year, four pounds on each of these dates; 
fourth year, five pounds, and so on 
from year to year, giving two applica- 
tions yearly, and gradually increasing 
the amount each time as the tree be- 
comes older and larger. 


On land where legumes are grown 
and turned under, some of the growers 
have found it advisable to cut out near- 
ly all of the nitrogen. By studying the 
trees and the fruit one can see when 
it is advisable to give nitrogen. 


Cultivate Twice Per Month 


Yess trees should be cultivated regu- 
] beginning about March 1, and 
until October 10. Cultiva- 


be given at least twice a 


arly, 
continuing 
tion should 


Best Methods With Satsuma Oranges 7 


How the Trees Are Set, Pruned, Sprayed, Cultivated and Fertilized 


- - 
month, The acme harrow or a dise 
harrow set so as not to run very deep 
are two of the most commonly used 


tools. In addition to this cultivation, it 


iS necessary to gO Over two or 


times per with 


three 
‘utting out 
weeds and grass close to the trees that 
cannot be gotten out with the harrow, 


year hoc s, 


Pruning is not necessary, except to 
head back branches that are growing too 
rapidly, and in order to give the tree 
the proper shape. Now and then it may 
be found necessary to shape up some of 
the branches, but this will not be found 
necessary often. 

insect enemies of the sat- 
white ily, brown scale, 
soft scale. The worst 
white fly and the purple 


The worst 
suma orange 
purple scale 
of these are 
scale. 





Under average conditions, four spray- 
ings per year should control these 
he proper time for giving these 


pests. 
is about as follows: First spr April 
third, ugust 1; 











15; second, June 1; 
and fourth, just after the crop is har- 
vested, usually in November. The 
time for giving these sprayings may 
vary, but these dates are correct on an 
average. 

If the 
of theetree this t is prac- 
tically certain the white fly is getting 
in his dirty work, and the spraying should 
start at once. Of cours® one should not 
wait for this pest to appear before start- 
ing spraying, but certainly if fun- 
gus is present, one should immediately 
The oil 
h can be bought already pre- 
e proper 


fungus is leaves 


means that 


sooty 








this 


spraying 





get busy 
sprays, whic 
pared or made at home, are 


ones to use. 


cre Home Orchard 


where cherries will not grow, this 
space may bs 


tage by planting more of the Japanese 





additional use d to ad\ ne 


persimmons. It is recognized that this 
home orchardMist is not perfect, but it 
is one that our readers will be safe in 


following under aver: 








apple or Sand pear. In the extreme know that if one c: 
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KEY TO CHART CALE OF f1 DIAGRAM OF ACRE HOME ORCHARD 

6 APPLES « ” - The article accompanying this diagram 

PEAF gives a list of varieties that will give ripe 

KERRIES fruit over a long period of time. The trees 

APANESE PERSIMONE for this orchard can be ‘bought for around 
EACHES $50, or $25 for enough to set half an acre. 











ri sie, a good piece oi ground, and 
plants suc] orchard, and gives it the 
right attention in the way of pruning, 
spraying, cultivating, fertHizing, etce., it 
will unquestionably prove one of the 
most profitable acres on the farm. 

The chart is drawn to ict scale 
and it will be noticed that row 
of apple trees is 10 feet fr side of 


id that the trees are 1714 
feet from each end. With all of the 


other fruits, the trees are planted six 


i 


feet irom the ends of the rows, except 
grapes, which are four feet from the 
ends of the row, and the row four feet 
from the outer edge. Wherever a solid 
acre cannot be used, a lenger and a 
narrower piece of ground may be vused 
but to follow the plan laid « square 
cre should be used. 
The varieties recomme: 1 are as 
follows 
Twelve Apples 
1 Ea H: ¢ 1 Crrime Golden 
> Yellow Transparent 2 Delicious 
1 Red June > Winesap 
1 Horse Apple 2 Yates 
Six Pears 
Pineapple x Sand 1 Seckel 
pe 
THREE CHERRIES 
1 Montmorency be ly Richmond 
THREE JAPANESE PERSIMMONS 
ane Nasht 
Sixty Peaches 
6 Mayflower or Early 12 Carman 3 
Rose 12 Belle of Georgia 
12 Hiley 3 Heath, or Chinese 
12 Elberta Cling 


3 Wonderiul 
Twelve Plums 
5 Abundance 
2 Damsor 


Red June 


Twelve Figs 
6 Celestial 6 Bro Turkey 


Twenty-one Grapes 


3 Moore's Early } Delaware 
3 White Nias a 2? Lutie 
( o1 cord 


Those who do not feel that they can 
give a full acre to the home orchard 
may be able to give half an acre to % 


i 
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Grow Apples for Profit 


They Are a Paying Side-line on the Farm 


PPLES are a profitable side-line on 
A the farm of N. B. White of Madi- 


son County, Tennessee. He oper- 


ates a general farin, cultivating about * 


250 acres. The main crops are cott 
corn, alfalfa, and tomatoes, with a 32- 
acre apple orchard as a side-line. While 
the main crops are profitable, yet the 
side-line has proved just as profitable, 
if not more so, than the main crops. 


Of course, when tomatoes bring a 
good price, these prove more profitable 
than the apples, but they do not bring a 
good price year in and year out, like the 
apples. A few years ago Mr. White re- 
ceived a big price for his tomato crop, 
but the following year the price was not 
good, and the apples beat the tomatoes 
considerably. It is Mr. White's experi- 
ence, therefore, that his apples are the 
most profitable crop on the farm. 

Some of the reasons why apples have 
proved so profitable to Mr. White are 
that he sells them locally and gets a 
good price practically every season. He 
carefully sprays and cultivates, and the 
people in the nearby towns and_ sur- 
rounding country come to him for fruit. 
They know they may expect first-class 
stuff and are willing to pay a reasonable. 
able price. 





Year in and year out, he gets about $3 
per bushel for No. 1’s; $2 for. No. 2’s; 
and $1 for No. 3’s. He exhibits at state 
and district fairs, and by folks from a 
radius of 15 to 20 miles visiting his 
place and seeing what he has, a demand 
for his fruit has been created. He sel- 
dom ships to other points. In fact, 
he hardly ever carries any to the nearby 
towns, as the folks come to his farm and 
take all that he can produce. 

Distance Between Trees 

R. WHITE sets his apple trees 35 

to 40 feet apart each way, depending 
on the variety. The Black Twig, for in- 
stance, which is a large, vigorous grow- 
ing tree, should have 45 to 50 feet, 
whereas 35 feet will do for a small 
growing varieties like Grimes’ Golden or 
Winesap. It all depends on whether the 
tree is a large or small-growing one, as 
to the correct distance. Forty feet is 
about the average distance apart, but it 
is Mr. White’s experience that one 
should know the habit of growth of the 
tree and plant small growing trees 
closer together than the larger growing 
ones. This shows how important it is to 
study and know the crops one is grow- 
ing. 

The leading varieties on this farm 
are Grimes’ Golden, Starke’s Delicious, 
Starke’s Golden Delicious, Black Twig, 
Stayman Winesap, and York Imperial. 
Other varieties are grown but these are 
the leaders. 

In a young unbearing orchard, h¢ 
plants some cultivated crop between the 
rows the first four years. * The fifth 
year the trees have nearly enough taken 
up the ground to be given the entire 
space. At this time, early in the spring, 
cowpeas or soy beans are sowed broad- 
cast. In the fall they are cut down to 
decay and, fertilize the ground. Imme- 
diately after the cowpeas or soy beans 
are cut, he sows crimson clover at the 
rate of 15 to 20 pounds per acre. Early 
in the spring this is cut with the disk 
and left on the ground. This treatment 
with cowpeas or soy beans and crimson 
clover is given until the trees are seven 
years old, at which time they have reach- 
ed sufficient size to bear heavy crops. 


Grows Lespedeza in Orchard 

ROM the eighth year on, Mr. White 

allows the orchard to grow up in les- 
Pedeza clover each summer. This is 
disked each fall, but the crop comes 
right back the next year, giving a con- 
tinuous clover sod for years to come. 
He says that while this may not be the 
approved method for handling an appfe 
orchard with many people, it has been 
found quite satisfactory in his case. 


w Each year, for three of four: years,. 














ung p i g 
on of ba i at 
fall « rr ) 
fuls i d d 
out id 
Then i h ) cou 
of a1 ixture made of 200 
cent phosphate and 100 ¢ 
soda. The stable manure 
cial fertilizer, in coni i Ww 
fertilizer that is applied to the crops 
grown between the rows, cause the trees 


to grow rap! 


When asked what vari WV 
chief money-makers, Mr. White replied 
that all in his orchard were 
if he had to confine them to 
would take Grimes’ Golden, 
and Black Twig. He says that ; 
and year out, his orchard has produce 
for him close to $300 worth of 
per acre. Some years he has 
more, and s > vears less, but tl 
age has been close to this amount. 








apples 
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+ oer | 
received 





aver- 


Five to Seven Sprayings Given 


B* LOOKING at the actual quality of 
the apples grown by Mr. White, it is 
very evident that he does careful and 
thorough sprayinge When asked how 
many times he sprayed his trees, he re- 
plied on an average six times, The t 
is the lime-sulphur spraying in winter 
to control San Jose scale. The sented 
spraying is given just as the buds begin 
to swell in the spring, Bordeaux being 
used. A third spraying is given when 
about half of the blossoms have fallen 
Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of |! 


firs 






lead 
are used for this application. This is 
to control the scab and leaf eating 


insects. About 15 days after the] 
third spraying is given, a fourth one is 
applied. The same mixture of Bor- 


deaux and arsenate of lead is used to 
control the codling moth, bitter rot, 
scab, and blotch. The fifth cia g is 
given about 15 days after the fourth, 
and the sixth days after the aft 


( 
15 





Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead | 


being used both times. 


Mr. White says some seasons he is 
able to get by with five sprayings, but in 
others seven and as many as eight may 
be necessary He does not hesitate to 
give the number of sprayings required, 
because it is only by very thorough 
spraying that he is able to produce a 
quality of fruit that brings his customers 
back to him year after year, willing to 
pay a good price for his fruit. 


The experience of Mr. White should 
be encouraging to thoft'sands of our 
readers in the middle and upper part of 
the South, because there are few sec- 
tions in the Piedmont and mountainous 
regions where apples may not be proft 
ably grown 





An especially interesting feature 


Mr. White’s work is that he sells prac- 
tically all of his -apples right on his 
farm, and it is not necessary for him to | 
take them to the nearby towns. He | 
could not do this if it were not for the | 
fact that he produces a high-class, qual- } 
ity product. There is a great big lesson 
in this and one that every fruit growet 
having only a few, or a large number 
of trees should profit by, because there 
is no such thing as good prices without 
good fruit, and there is no such thing 
as good fruit without careful attention 
to cultivation, fertilizing, and especially 


spraying. 
¢ = -¢ 
aig how rapid an age we are living | 
in is ilhustrated by the fruit auction | 
that recently took place by wire. In Los 
Angeles, California, 56 cars, of grapes 
and two cars of apples were sold over a 
private telegraph wire from this city to 
New York, Boston, Chicago and Pitts- 
burg. From each city the buyer sent 
in his bid, and this large amount of fruit 
was sold. The whole transaction was 
completed in just. 90 minutes... Surely 


“The World Does Move,” — ree 
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WOLVERINE 


Cordovan Horsehide Shoes 


ear 10 Always Stay Soft 


see eee FPG RS HE 






March 13, 1923 
Please send me your getalog asadver- 
tised in Pacific Rural Pres: 








Would like also to new Sayetee of 
the different styles of shoes. There are 
Swo dealers in Modesto Fresh » your 






shoes but the aumber of different styles 
ts fionies od 

fam wearing my first pair of Wolver. 
ine sboes and am finding them in many 
were the most satisfactory shows | ever 


ae anh hada pair that « wore like these Fa 
these are as co; table as when 
} —. i want to have sales rpair nr 
ese wear out—if they ever do— 
aod 7 want the high shoes next time, 
Yoars very truly, 
W.L. BOWRON, 
Modesto, Calif, 
















Route A, Box 52 

















The Planter 


For winter wear, underneath an 
overshoe or arctic, here is the shoe. 
It’s higher top is both comfortable 
and snug, and after the spring plow- 
ing is done, it is just the shoe that’s 
needed, Ideal for planting, culti- 
vating and haying. 


Ask for 
The Planter 


Stays Soft in Any Weather 
A 1,000-Mile Shoe— 


From Tanners to You 


We take selected horsehide of the 
superfine quality, formerly used for 
expensive Cordovan shoes and Cos- 
sack saddles—the tough- 
est, longest-wearing 
leather known. Yet by 
our secret tanning proc- 
ess we give this wear- 
YF resisting leather the 
\ \ softness and pliability 
of buckskin, It never 
leases its softness—and 
it wears and wears and 
wears. For we even 
increase its natural 
durability. 


Every man knows what it is to dry 
out wet shoes. The leather dries 
out stiff as a board, hard and uncom- 
fortable. 





Now this discomfort 
is ended, For, thanks to 
our exclusive, secret, 
double-tanning process 
the Wolverine shoe dries 
out after every soaking f 
as soft’as new buckskin. 
This amazing shoe stays 
sof?. No other shoe made 


[ike it! 


We tan the leather 
in our own tannery. 


Unusual Economy 
Work Shoes for All Purposes 


fields. The model shown in the 
picture « ideal to wear wunder 
artics. The ever-soft leather in 
every model assures perfect comfort 
always. This new-day shoe is the one 
all men want. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Wolverine 
Comfort Shoe 


Tender feet welcome these 
shoes. They'resoftand flex- 
ible asa moccasin, yet wear 
like iron. And so light and 
easy, you'll mever know 
they're on duty. For tender 
feet or where you do not 
encounter wet weather, 
wear this comfort shoe. 











We operate our own tannery and 
our shoe factory as one organization. 
This effects very large economies. 
So every Wolverine shoe is very low 
priced when you consider the quality. 

There is a Wolverine for every use. 
For field and shop, for lumbering and 
hunting, for the mines and the oil 


Wolverine Shoe and Tanning Corp. 


FORMERLY MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS 


Dept. 145 Rockford, Mich. 
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Factors of Success in Fruit Growing 








The Progressive Farincy™ 


How to Make the Home Orchard a Success in the Southeast 
By J. P. PILLSBURY 


HE first iactor of success in fruit 

growing is the proper adjustment 

of the iruit to the place where it 
s to be grown. The most important 
hing in this connection is temperature, 
ind it is at the same time, the most im- 
possible to control or modify by man. 
Moisture is the next in importance, and 
must be considered along with tempera- 
ture in determining what fruits to grow. 
Only where irrigation and drainage 
may be controlled may the matter of 
rainfall be overlooked. Of the ‘three 
principal factors in environment, soil 
is of the least importance, simply be- 
cause, while it may not be perfectly 
fitted for a given fruit, one has the 
power to make it so, or more nearly so, 
by means of (1) drainage, (2) modifi- 
cation of the physical character of the 
surface soil, (3) by regulating its fer- 
tility. 

The next factor is the selection of 
the site, or the place where the orchard 
is to be planted. This is a matter which 
is entirely within the control of the 
fruit grower, as are all the other fac- 
tors which we shall consider hereafter. 
Exposure makes for early or late bloom 
according as it is toward the south or 
north; and for additional moisture if 
it is on the west or less if on the eastern 
slope. It also makes for higher or 
lower colored fruits according as it is 
on the sunny or shady side. 


No Fruit Will Stand “Wet Feet” 


HERE is no fruit that will grow im 

wet soil. The is of really 
more importance than the surface soil 
in that it must be either naturally or 
artificially well drained. The surface 
soil must be arranged or chopped in such 
washing and still 
stands on it. 


subsoil 


a way as to prevent 
jsure that no water 
Large organic matter added 
to it, and the growing of a cover crop 
of some kind during the fall and win- 
factor in a 


amounts of 


ter will take care of this 


large measure. 


By far the 1 t ortant matter in 
conjunction with the choice of site for 
the orchard, judging particularly from 
the numbers of failures reported, is the 


matter of air drainage. It is 
simple. Just think of the air as of wa- 
ter. Warm air rises and cold air settles 
to the bottom of the hollows and flows 
down the valleys to the lowest point or 
ontlet. If there is a pocket, it accumu- 
lates there until the upper surface reach 
es the height of the obstruction, whatever 


very 


it may be, possibly a ridge, when it 
flows over the top of it just as water 
would over a dam. Above this layer 
of cold air, with a horizontal surface 


much like the surface of a pond or lake, 


if we could see it, is a layer of warm 


air. The lesson here is, and especial- 
ly with tender early blooming fruits 
like the peach, to locate the planting 


on ground not necessarily high, but rath- 
er that which is surrounded by a larger 
area of low land into which the cold 
air can flow, thus leaving the orchard 
itself above in the layer of warm air 
floating on top of the cold air zone. 
The choice of varieties is best taken 
consultation with neighbors 
It is highly 
varieties be 


care of by 
and the nearest growers. 
important that only 
grown which not only succeed well in 
a given locality, but have a regular de- 
mand and standing in the open market. 
This matter is especially true in the 
case of commercial production. 


those 


Thorough Soil Preparation 
Desirable 
HE preliminary preparation of the 
land should consist, first in thorough 
tillage, both plowing and subsoiling, and 
the growing of some crop which will 
require frequent cultivation for one or 
More years before the orchard is plant- 
ed. During this time, the soil should 





be thoroughly stocked with manure and 
green crops by way of increasing its 


fertility. 


The next thing of importance is se- 
curing good plants. The price of 
plants should not enter into considera- 
tion. Cheap plants will always be dear 
at any price. It is best to plant one- 
year-old trees rather than two-year-old. 

Another frequent cause of failure is 
the neglect to cut the tree back imme- 
diately aiter planting. 

The next point of importance is the 
working out of a thorough fertility ro- 


tation, embracing various green cover 
crops, manures and commercial ferti- 
lizers. The common-sense use of fer- 


tility builders is to employ manure in 
the beginning of the preparation of the 
land in connection with the growing of 
certain crops which in themselves will 
help to increase the fertility of the 
soil, plowing under as much of the 
crop residues as possible and keeping 
the land covered with green or cover 
crops during the winter season. 

After the orchard has been planted, 
intercrops should be grown along with 


green and cover crops so as to keep 
the land working throughout the year. 
As much of these should be turned into 
the soil as possible and the plant food 
ration balanced by the use of commer- 
cial fertilizer materials necessary to ac- 
complish the purpose. 


Don’t Prune too Heavily 

ITH regard to the training of the 

plants, commonly spoken of as 
“pruning,” the most important periods 
are planting time and early spring of 
the next two or three years. In each 
case, cut as little as possible, or only 
just enough to accomplish the purpose 
of giving the tree an open head and di- 
recting its growth. 

The next factor is the protection of 
the orchard from various pests in va- 
rious other ways and by spraying. A 
careless workman often does more 
damage than all the insects put together. 
Keeping the orchard clean will prevent 
damage from mice and other similar 
pests. Spraying, however, has come to 
be regarded as the most important thing 
that orchardists have to provide for and 
carry out. However perfectly all oth- 

































































SCENES AT AN UP-TO-DATE NURSERY 
The upper photograph shows a block of 1,000,000 peach trees being budded during the 


summer. 


The photograph in the middle and to the right is a block of apple trees. The 


one in the center and to the left shows the imspector carefully checking up on fruit 


trees before being shipped. He is making 


ree F certain that each order is filled properly, 
giving the purchaser the right number, the right kind and the right size trees. . The’ 
lower photograph shows inspectors doing them work before the trees are pac 


* j 





er matters have been attended to, if 


this has been neglected, it migitt as wel] 


never have been done. Whe we com- 
pare the commercial output of the va- 
rious states of the Union and note that 


while 80 per cent of the yield of apples 
in Colorado are marketed as commercial 
grades, only 15 per cent of the total 
yield in- North Carolina is so classified. 
we see that the bulk of the producing 
area, in other words, farm orchards, 
are not properly sprayed nor attended 
to in other ways. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Succeeding With Bush Fruits 


[° IS possible to grow in the South 

practically all of the varieties of rasp- 
berries, dewhberries, and blackberries 
grown in the Northern States. Owing to 
the long haul to market, it will be neces- 
sary to choose a few select kinds that 
will combine all the necessary good 
points. 

The fruit must be firm enough to carry 
well to destination, and have size suffi- 
cient to command a fancy price. It will 
not pay to ship poor grades that bring 
only a fair price, as the cost of shipping 
and overhead expense will eat up the 
profit on all but the very finest kind of 
fruit. 

It must ripen at a season when it can 
be marketed before the home-grown fruit 
is ripe in the territory where shipments 
are made. Good grading, full measure, 
neat crates and clean cups must be look- 
ed after as a matter of course. Last 
summer we saw a large consignment of 
Southern fruit poorly graded, poorly 
packed, shipped to a market already ov- 
erloaded with home-grown fruit of the 
same kind. The consignment had to be 
sold at a price that would harely pay 
transportation on the shipment. 


The location must be treated from t 





viewpoints. The first is related to dis- 
tance from shipping station and condition 
of roads. In the growing of perishab! 
fruit such as berries, the location should 


be near a good shipping point or at least 
located on a good road so that deliveries 
can be made quickly and over roads that 
will not injure the fruit in hauling. 


Plant Berries in Protected Places 
HE other 


plant proper, 
from drying winds and 
Fruit is more than 90 per cent water, and 
this must be supplied im sufficient quan- 
tity to make the product plump, juicy 
and full size. With this end in view we 
should locate the berry field, if possible, 
where it is surrounded with timber or at 
least timber on the south and west side to 
protect it from drying winds and to 
break, in part, the hot rays of the sun. 
Select also a location with elevation suffi- 
cient to insure frost drainage. Many 4 
crop has been lost entirely by late frosts 
by planting in low land where frosts set- 
tle from surrounding elevations. 


angle to location is the 


relative to protection 


hot sunshine. 


Clean cultivation is necessary and it 
must be frequent so as to conserve ail 
the moisture possible for the period of 
fruiting. Another successful method is 
to mulch the rows heavily with straw of 
grass and cultivate only the center of the 
rows. This mulch not only holds the 
moisture but keeps the ground cool and 
the fruit bright and glossy. Plantings 
may be successfully made in either fall 
or early spring, October, November and 
December being ideal months. 

W. N. SCHARFF. 
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Soph—You seem to be working hard ovtt 
¢hat composition. Trying to write a prize 
thesis? 

“Rat”—Trying to’ compose a letter to my 
father that will bring me $10.00.—The Ale 
bama Farmer. . ' YT z 
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Grapes a Profitable Fruit 


Crop 


ROF. J. C. C. Price, horticulturist of 

the Mississippi Experiment Station, is 
recognized as an outstanding authority on 
grape growing, and in the following 
paragraphs gives some valuable sugges- 
tions. Read them and make plans now 
to set grapes, because what Prof. Price 
says is just as applicable to the other 
Southern States as to Mississippi. 

“Experiments at the Mississippi Experi- 
ment Stations for several years, as well 
as home plantings, have proved that 
grapes can be grown here as well, and 
with as much profits,as anywhere in the 
United States. It is the opinion of some 
of our farmers that fruit that will not 
grow wild cannot be grown under culti- 
vation. Some grapes grow wild and are 
to be found in the woods and swamps, but 
the quality is poor compared with the 
luscious Delaware and others, Corn does 
not grow wild, but responds readily to 
cultivation. The same is true of grapes, 
and they will yield a greater profit when 
properly cultivated. 

“The grape is a sure cropper and is 
rarely injured by late spring frosts. The 


diseases and insects are easily controlled |, 


by proper spraying. Well kept vines yield 
an average of 12 pounds, while we have 
records of more than 50 pounds from in- 
dividual vines, which sold readily at 10 
cents per pound. A grower at Gulfport, 
Miss., reports 800 pounds from an eight- 
year-old vine. This is unusual and the 


* average planter of grapes should not ex- 


pect such high yields. 

“Vines carefully set will bear a fair 
crop the second year and a heavy crop 
the third year. Do not permit bearing 
the first year and not more than 10 
bunches the second year. There is little 
danger of over planting. After you have 
supplied your family and local market, 
you have all of America north of you for 
a market. Grapes keep well and ship 
long distances. We can put grapes on 
the big markets of the North four to five 
weeks ahead of the grape sections of the 
North and East. In planting grapes, do 
not overlook the muscadine group, our 
native grapes. This group grows easily 
and yields heavy crops of fine berries, 
and at a seasonewhen other fruits are not 
plentiful. 

“The best varieties of bunch grapes 
to plant are Moore’s Early, Lutie, Dela- 
ware, and Niagara. The last two are 
best for market. Of the muscadines, plant 
James, Thomas, Scuppernong, and Flow- 
ers. Be sure to plant one male musca- 
dine to each 20 or 25 plants as a pollina- 
tor. The muscadine produces imperfect 


flowers.” 
qe @ 


Best Varieties of Blackberries 


T ALL depends on what section of the 

South one is planting blackberries in, as 
to which are the best varieties. The 
Early Harvest is one of the most desir- 
able in the Central South and Southeast. 
It is very productive but is susceptible to 
rust. The Eldorado is also a good one 
for the Central South and Southeast ex- 
cept in the extreme southern portion. 
This variety is more resistant to rust 
than almost any other of the varieties 
Suitable for the South. 

The Dallas and McDonald are consid- 
ered good varieties where there is not an 
abundance of moisture, as in Texas and | 


Oklahoma. They are comparatively hardy | 


When it comes to withstanding drouth | 
conditions, For this reason, some of these 
or similar varieties should be used when 
planting in Texas and other portions of 
the Southwest. . 

Keep the berries pruned and cultivate 
just as for any other crop. Cultivate 
throughout the summer, because the 
blackberry is borne only on second year 
wood, Just as soon as the crop is gath- 
ered the old canes should be removed 
$0 as to give the proper room for growth 
for the new sprouts that comes up each 
Spring. Set four to five feet apart in 
rows five feet wide. Set during late fall, 


































~ Swapping Horses 
in Mid-stream 


Changing the brand or the weight of the oif 
in your motor is like swapping horses in mid- 
stream. You cannot expect to get good re- 
sults from any automotive engine if you put 
in it a different grade of oil each time your 
motor needs lubrication. 


There is a safe, sure way to care for your 
motor—insuring a maximum of power at a 
minimum of cost—and that way is to locate 
your nearest dealer in 


oT ~~ MN © €&_© ke & 


larine 


MOTOR OIL 


and select from the chart of recommendations, 
which is on display, the proper grade of 
Polarine for your truck, tractor or family car. 
This done, there are but two other things to 
watch: first, keep the proper supply of oil in 
your motor; and second, replace this oil every 
five or six hundred miles as its body is worn 
out. 

















% -winter, or very early spring. ,« 
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SHORTERMS 


Buy Bedding and Cotton Mattresses Direct 
from factory-save money. Highest quality 
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-lowest prices. All new feathers—best 8 oz. 


tick. Send card today for 
ted Bargain and Sam 


big illustra: 


Feather Co: 











Spray Materials——— 


I Carry the Largest and Most Complete Stock in the South 
WRITE ME FOR PRICES OF 


Paradichlorobenzene _Lime Sulphur Solution B. T. S. 
Arsenate of Lead and Atomic Sulphur 
J. W.-WOOLFOLK, Ft. Valley, Ga. 
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The Wiggins Bond Myste 


A New Serial Story of Fun and Pathos, Mystery and Simplicity 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
EDWARD SPINNEY 
Orphan Boy Who Tells the Story 


MISS HENRIETTA WIGGINS 
Who Adopted Edward 


CASSIUS WIGGINS............. Her Brother 
MRS. CARRIE CUMMINGS..... A Neighbor 
BILL CUMMINGS.............. Edward's Pal 
DEACON BROWN........ “Close Friend and 

Adviser” of Miss Wiggins 
RUPERT BROWN.......... His Son, a Sissy 


CHAPTER VI—(Continued) 


E stopped in his tracks. “You're 
right,” he said. “One of ‘em 


might come early and kick the 
en Se OEE hig 6 me te lcat ve 
. Well, I tell you, we won't adver- 
tise it as a snake show. We'll call it 
something else and not say anything 
about the snake until the people all get 
inside and we have their money.” 

“But the first one who sees our dummy 
will hike to the hotel.” 

“I don’t think so. Before we let ’em 
see it we'll make a speech and tell ’em 
it’s not the circus snake, but another 
one. Oh, I'll think up some _ bunk.” 
And I did not doubt that any. 

“But if somebody does start some- 
thing?” I asked. 

“Let ’em start it. I’ve figured it out 
and it will be between five and eight 
minutes from the time they leave the 
old barn until the snake men get there. 
Probably it will be ten minutes. That is 
time enough for us to get away and take 
the dummy with us or hide it some- 
where, That'll add to the excitement. I 
hope they do tell the circus men for 
then, besides the fun of the show, we'll 
have the fun of takin’ a chance. Per- 
haps we'll be chased. Oh, there’s no 
tellin’ what may happen with every- 
. body’s nerves on edge about the live 
snake, Our show’ll get plenty of free 
advertising. It’s just exactly the psy- 
chological moment for a snake show. 
Ain’t it slick?. I'll say it is.’ And he 
went on and on and on, getting more 
excited and waving his hands until when 
Miss Wiggins’ old rooster saw us com- 
ing he dodged under a raspberry bush. 


IV 
‘T NEVER had so much fun before,” 

Bill said, as we turned into our yard 
to cut across to the old barn. “What 
kind of excitement do you s’pose we can 
start when this is over? Tell you what, 
Speck! if they ain’t caught Porter by 
then, why don’t you own up that you 
stole the bonds, as the deacon thinks you 
did? Then when they come to arrest 
you I'll help you escape. They'll hunt 
us, maybe with bloodhounds, and we'll 
live in the woods and sneak round 
nights, Oh, it'll be great! That’s just 
what you do, Speck—you own up that 
you stole the bonds.” 

We were close beside the house and 
from an upstairs window Miss Wiggins’ 
voice fell like a pailful of cold water: 
“Edward Spinney, you come inside im- 
mediately !” 

“Our cow has got out and I want 
Speck to help me chase her, if you don’t 
mind, Miss Wiggins, please,” Bill said 
pleasantly. 

But it was no go. She was leaning 
out the chamber window and she waved 
her arm at him. 

“William Cummings, you go home 
and stay there,” she cried. “You, Ed- 
‘ward, come into the house at once.” 

“You're in for it,” Bill whispered to 
me. “Wiggle out soon’s you can and 
come down to the old barn.” And he 
hopped the back fence. 

I went inside and met Miss Wiggins 
in the kitchen at the foot of the back 
stairs. She seemed rather cut up about 
something, for she was breathing hard, 
her eyes were wide, and her dusting cap 
was in her hand. 

“Edward,” she asked, looking hard at 
me, “what did I hear William say?” 
“That the cow had got ovt.” 








By skinning a calf and selling the hide 
Ed and Bill secured money to go to the 
circus. The money was no sooner in their 
pockets than Pug, the junk man’s boy, 
tempted them with a coon and two bright 
red tickets to the circus. The tickets 
looked good and the trade was made. 
The coon, “real fat and pious looking”, 
was named John the Baptist, was fe 
liberally, and tied securely to a post in 
the old abandoned barn across the road 
from Bill’s house. 


On the morning of the day of the cir- 
-cus Henrietta and Cassius Wiggins, sis- 
ter and brother, who temporarily were 
Ed’s foster parents, received $20,000 in 
Liberty Bonds left by the death of a re- 
lative. Miss Henrietta took immediate 
charge and confided to Cash that she had 
hidden them in the bureau drawer. 


Everybody went to the circus and ev- 
erybody had a grand and glorious time. 
But consternation! On returning from 
the circus it was found that the bonds 
had been stolen. After some delay the 





Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


sheriff was called and put on the job of 
tracking down the criminal. 

In crossing the meadow that night the 
kids met the snake charmer and were 
given the trick python because the me- 
chanical parts were about worn out. They 
hid it in the old barn and began making 
plans to have a real kid circus with 
snakes and everything. 

Next morning serious news broke. The 
large python, the real, live snake had es- 
caped. Three men from the circus were 
left behind to catch him when he could 
be found. The public was notified of the 
danger and asked to notify the circus 
men at. the hotel as quickly as possible 
when he was sighted. 

While all the people were thinking of 
snakes would be the very time for the 
kid circus, Bill decided. They should 
have their circus that very night. “But 
look here,” Speck cautioned, “if you ad- 
vertise a snake’ show how do you know 
that one of the circus men won't look 
into it?” 








“It is useless for you to try to evade 
the question,” she said, still staring at 
me. “I heard him say that it was best 
for you to confess to stealing the bonds.” 

“Oh!” 

Well, what more was there to say? 
I was in bad all because of Bill’s ever- 
lasting imagination. She had overheard 
the last part of what he had said to me 
and that, together with the deacon’s sus- 
picions, made her sure that I was the 
thief. I could see that much in her eye, 
and at the same time I could see that she 
hated to believe it of me. But, to be 
fair to her, why shouldn't she? I was a 
common pug-nosed orphan, picked hit- 
or-miss out of a Home; about the time 
I appeared the bonds disappeared; and 
now *she had heard my pal say that the 
best thing for me to do was to own up 
that I had pinched them. And the dea- 
con had said all along that I was a thief 
and, remember, she thought him about 
as wise as a boatload of Solomons. 


V 


EALLY, you couldn’t blame her much ; 

but that didn’t help me any. All the 
language this side of Jordan could not 
explain to her what Bill hdd meant. Of 
course I understood his love of excite- 
ment; it would have been real fun for 
him to have had me arrested and I don’t 
doubt but that if I had been, he would 
have cracked the jail and got me out 
and hidden me under a barn and fed me 
cold victuals at night and schemed until 
he got us chased and shot at, just as he 
said he would. That was Bill. But she, 
or any other woman who had never been 
a boy, could not see that side of it. I 
had suspected several times before that, 
in spite of her fussy ways, she was a 
good sport and she did something right 
then that made me sure of it. 

“Edward,” she said, laying a hand 
on my shoulder, “if you will return the 
bonds and give me your word of honor 
that you are sorry and will never do 
such a terrible thing again I will keep 
the secret. I will say that I mislaid the 
bonds and have found them again. I 
will take all the blame myself and no 
one shall ever know your share in it.” 

Wasnt she a brick? Say, I could 
have hugged the old girl just on general 
principles. She thought she had me 
cornered, she knew that to show me up 
would raise her in the deacon’s estima- 
tion, and yet, just because she was 
white, she was giving me a chance to 
come through clean at her expense. 

But what could I do about it? I didn’t 
know any more about the bonds than 
Mary’s lamb, yet if I told her so she 
would not believe me. She would think 
that I was such a low down sneak that 
I was afraid to meet her half way. I 
never was in such a pickle before. 

“Do you accept my offer, Edward?” 
she asked. 

“Miss Wiggins,” I said, “honest, hope 
to die and cross my heart, I don’t know 
anything about the bonds.- I know you 
think I am a thief and a liar, but I am 


not. Bill was only fooling when he said 
that. We were talking and he was guy- 
ing me because Mr. Brown had said I 
might have swiped them. Bill talks a 
lot, you know.” 

She twisted the dusting cap in her 
hands and walked back and forth in the 
room, 

“I did not believe it of you at first,” 
she kept saying. “ I did not believe it 
of you at first. I wanted to give you a 
happy summer and I thought you were 
a child that would appreciate my efforts. 
If I had found you to be profane or en- 
slaved by the cigarette habit I would 
have fought for you alone’ But this— 
this is a criminal offense, the business of 
the law. . But I won't give you 
up to the law yet. I don’t care if I 
should, I will not, yet. Oh, dear! 
I do not understand boys. But,” she 
stopped short, “thank Heavens, I have 
a friend who does.” 

She wheeled on me. “You sit in that 
chair and stay there until I tell you to 
move, sir.” 

I did. She went into the other room 
and I heard her uncork the ink bottle with 
a pop, then her pen began scratching 
like a canary bird on a newspaper. Af- 
ter awhile she called in Cash, whe was 
just coming up the street, and told him 
to take that note right straight to Dea- 
con Brown. 

So he was the friend who understood 
boys. Understood boys! You can’t un- 
derstand boys unless you have been one, 
and I know he never was; he has been a 
deacon since the minute he was born. 
He was the old hippopotamus she was 
going to call in to keep the boat from 
rocking. Well, I was through. I would 
have been willing to have stayed with 
her and tried to straighten things out, 
but with him it was different. Nothing 
that I could do or say would convince 
him that I was not a thief, so there was 
no use in doing or saying anything. Bill 
was down there in the barn getting our 
show ready and the first chance I got I 
was going there, too. I was going to 
have that much fun, anyway, before they 
caught me and put me in jail. But it 
was getting so late I was sure the dea- 
con would not be over until after dinner, 
so I decided to wait and make sure of 
another meal. 


CHAPTER VII 


BELIEVE in flying high over worry, 
but my wings dragged for a while 
that day. I sat in the kitchen while 
Miss Wiggins was getting dinner and 
neither of us spoke until finally, just to 
make talk, I asked her if she ever knew 


~the Cummings cow to get out before. 


“T know nothing about the Cummings 
cow,” she answered. 

“Well, I don’t know much about cows 
myself,” I said, to be social. 

“Then do not talk about them,” she 
said. “Statistics show that seven-tenths 
of the trouble in this world is caused by 
people tatking on subjects they are not 
familiar with.” 





The Progressive Farmer 
By 
—Merritt P. Allen 


“I just happened to. be thinking about 
cows,” I said, looking out the windoy 

“There are more important things 
think about,” she told me. And pr 
ably she was right. 

“I was wondering if cows are afraid 
of snakes,” I went on, having nothing 
else to do. 

“Cows afraid of snakes!” 

“T thought perhaps the Cummings c 
might have jumped the fence because 
she was scared of the snake. It might 
worth a hundred dollars to know.” 

“What are you talking about?” She 
gave me a sharpish look out of the cor- 
ner of her eye. 

I asked her if she hadn’t heard about 
the python and she said she hadn’t, so I 
told her. She was scared into a sweat 

“Heaven and earth!” she cried. “Is 
that serpent at large in this vicini:y 
now?” ' 

“Yes, ma’m.. That is, he may be in 
Canada or he may be curled up unr 
the back steps.” 

She slammed the door and shut 
window. 

“Has anyone seen it since it escape: 

“Not yet.” 

“Do—do they expect to?” 

“Yes, ma’am, they think when he gets 
hungry he’ll show up.” 

“You do not happen to know 


they eat, do you, Edward? 


“Oh,” I said, remembering a_ sna} 
story I had read, “pigs and cows mostly. 
Once when one got away in California it 
was a week before they found him and 
then it was because—” I stopped and 
shivered, 

“Because what?” 

“T would rather not tell 
Wiggins.” 

“I command you to. It is everyone's 
duty to be well informed at such a 
time. Proceed.” 

“Well, then, he—he—it 
he ate a woman.” 

She let out a squeal and fell back im 
her chair and I ran to the pump to 
splash water on her, but she came to too 
quick for that. 

“The Governor should call out the 
militia to protect us,” she said, fanning 
herself with a fly swatter. “Did you 
hear any talk about it?” 

I was looking out the window and 
did not answer. 

“What are you 
saked, 

“I was wondering what made that tall 
grass wiggle so.” 

“Where?” She jumped up and came 
to the window. 

I pointed beyond the garden to @ 
place near the fence where the grass was 
being swayed by something out of sight 
on the ground. : 

“Oh, dear! Her shook more 
than the grass. “Do you suppose it ts— 
that creature?” 

“He looked pretty big in his circus 
cage,” I reminded her. 

“Tf I thought it was that thing I 
would faint,” she panted. 

“We'll know pretty soon, for it’s com- 
ing this way.” 

“There!” She drew in her breath. 

Whatever it was stopped just out of 
sight in the grass and moved slowly 
from side to side. Miss Wiggins drew 
in her breath at every motion it mad 

“There!” 

The grass swayed again,—parted—and 
the horrible thing came out into the gar- 
den. It was the cat. Miss Wiggins drep- 
ped into a chair and fanned herself some 
more and I took a drink of water, pre- 
tending to be all in, though really I had 
not been very scared, having seen the cat 
when she went into the grass. There 35 
no harm in having a little fun like that 
when you have nothing else to do. It 
keeps you from doing something worse 
for “the devil finds work for idle hands,” 
as the deacon says. 
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ASH came home in time for dinner 

and was chuckerblock full of snake 
talk he had picked up downstreet. Ac- 
cording to him, folks thought that the 
python had not stopped in town at ail 
but had lit out for some wild place like 
the Maine woods or Mexico. People 
were beginning to pooh at the circus 
men who, instead of hunting the snake, 
played cards all the time in the hotel. 

“T went to see ’em,” Cash said, “and 
they looked as cool as cucumbers. Any- 
how, two of ’em did; t’other was walkin’ 
back and forth smokin’ cigarets.” 

“A victim of the fiend,” Miss Wiggins 
put in. 

“The hook-nosed one?” I asked. 

“Uhhuh, a dark complected critter and 
fidgety actin.’ . You know him?” 

“T’ve seen him,” I said. “His name is 
Beers.” 

“Mebbe so. I didn’t hear his name, 
though I calculated to ask him. Kind 
of funny thing about it. Whilst I was 
there Caleb Howes come along and asked 
me if we had heard any more about the 
bonds. Seems ’s though everybody in 
town can’t say nothin’ to me but bonds, 
bonds, bonds. If I knew where Porter 
was I'd tell, wouldn’t I? I wouldn't 

. be—” ° 

“Stop wandering,” Miss Wiggins cut 
in, “and tell what you started to.” 

“Ain’t I tellin’ fast as I can? Darn it, 
Henrietta, I’d have had it all told if you 
hadn’t interrupted me. ‘No,’ I says to 
Caleb, ‘we don’t know nothin’ ‘bout ‘em. 
Porter seems to have evaporated clean 
off the earth. Everybody’s got their 
own surmises and I reckon the whole 
of ’em ain’t worth three whoops and a 
hoot.’ Then says this Sears—Sears you 
said his name was, Speck?” 

“Beers.” 

“Oh, yes. ‘Well,’ this Beers says—he 
was standin there——he says: ‘But surely 
the sheriff has a clue. Officers have clues 
to everything.’ And to make a little fun 
I says, ‘It’s the sheriff's idee that the 
snake has swiped ’em and_ skipped.’ 
Beers looked at me a minute, workin’ 
his head from side to side, then laughed 
and went along.” 

“TI fail to see anything 
that,” Miss Wiggins said. 

“It was the way Beers looked,” Cash 
explained. “He looked as though he al- 
most believed it.” 

“You are so overwrought that you 
magnify trifles,” she told him. “Your 
stomach will be upset to-morrow.” 

She slipped her hand into her apron 
pocket and Cash slid sideways toward 
the door, but she nabbed him and held 
a dyspepsia tablet under his nose. He 
opened his mouth to say something and 
she popped it in and so far down that he 
had to swallow it. 

“I do believe, Cassius Wiggins,” she 
said, “that you would never take medi- 
cine if you were not obliged to.” 

“Who in blazes would?” Cash 
tered. 

“If I had not been appointed by Provi- 
dence to watch over you—” 

But he faded through the back door 
and closed it after him. She thought 
he had gone to feed the pig, but I knew 
he had started for Mrs. Cummings’ for 
I saw him feel in his pocket for his 


pipe. 
Ill 


E HAD barely gone when the deacon 

and Rupert came. I didn’t at first know 
why Rupert was there, but then, when 
you get down to the reason for things, 
I don’t know why he was ever born. I 
can’t see what earthly good a sissy is. 
Miss Wiggins hustled them into the par- 
lor and told me to stay where I was. I 
nodded and said to myself that as soon 
as they got settled down to talking I 
would skin out for the old barn. I was 
getting ready to hike when back came 
Rupert, grinning sweetly. They had sent 
him to watch me and I decided I would 
give him the slip if I had to murder 
him. Then I had an idea that looked 
better than murder. 

“Nice day,” I said, as thovgh I was 
glad to see him. 


unusual in 


sput- 





“Yes, it is.’ The simp sat down on a 
chair and folded his hands. 

“Bring your dog along.” 

“No; I did not.” 

“Too bad, for I’ve got something for 
him.” 


“What.” 

“A Te 

“Oh! He is not allowed to have 
rats.” 

“Don’t he like ’em?” 

“Yes, but they are nasty things.” 

“This one ain’t nasty; he’s fat and 
slick.” 


“Is he alive?” Rupert asked, begin- 
ning to look the least bit that way him- 
self. ; 

“Sure. He's in a trap in the closet.” 

I pointed toward one end of the 
kitchen where there is a closet in which 
Miss Wiggins keeps the cookey and 
doughnut jars. It is always locked, but 
I knew that the key was behind the 
match box on the shelf. 

“Want to see him?” I asked. 

Rupert didn’t just know, but finally 
he decided that he would if he would 
not get bit, and I told him he wouldn’t 
because the rat was in a wire trap. I 
opened the door. The closet is a little 
place all shelves on three sides, darkish 
because there is only one small window 
high up, but it was all the better for my 
business. On one of the bottom shelves, 
at the back side, there was an old rat 
trap, but probably there had not been a 
rat in it for years. If I was going to 
be any help to Bill in that show business 
I simply had to lie to Rupert, that was 
all there was to it. That seemed like 
lying in a good cause, which is not al- 
ways wicked. Anyhow I took the 
chance. 

“There he is,” I said, pointing at the 
trap. “Go up close and take a look.” 

He kind of shivered, but he tiptoed 
in. When he bent over the trap I closed 
the door quietly, locked it, threw the key 
under the table and said good-bye. As 
I reached the old brush fence that runs 
along one side of the Cummings pasture 
I heard Rupert howl, but I did not stop, 
figuring that I could make the barn be- 
fore the deacon and Miss Wiggins could 
hunt up the key and let him out. I did, 

I opened the little back door and step- 
ped into the half-dark inside. 

“Don’t walk on John the Baptist there 
in the corner,” Bill barked at me, “Can’t 
you see anything?’ He did not sound 
very good natured. 

“Of course I can see,” I said, step- 
ping over the coon. “You needn’t be 
huffy because I didn’t get here quicker. 
I’m lucky to be here at all. They’re fix- 
ing to put me in jail as you hoped they 
would.” 

That did not cheer him up as I ex- 
pected it would. He ran across the floor 
and when he stopped beside me I could 
see that he was covered with dust and 
cobwebs like a cat that has been in a 
garret. 

“There’s no time to talk,” he snapped. 
“We've got to hustle.” 

He had been working hard, but there 
was plenty yet to do. First we fixed up 
the auditorium, which was only Biil’s 
word for the barn floor with seats on it 
made by putting boards across boxes 
and blocks. Then we made a stage. 
Once upon a time one side of the barn 
had been partitioned off for a cow stable 
and the mangers, opening onto the floor 
in front, were boarded solid up about 
three feet, and above that were doors 
that turned down when the hay was 
pushed through. We turned down the 
fartherest one and put boards across 
from the doorway to an old wagon box 
in the opposite corner. That made a 
stage the length of a board and about 
seven feet wide which, though it was 
shaky in spots, would get by with ordi- 
nary luck. Next we had to have a cur- 
tain. Stage curtains should be hand 
painted and fancy, but the best we could 
do was to tie old gunny sacks together 
with strings. We nailed one end of this 
curtain to a scaffold pole, that was just 
»verhead, and then Bill asked me how I 
was going to raise and lower it. 


(Continued next week) 
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NUaleg bal service that is better 

eed) even than a personal 
trip—a service that saves prelim- 
inary planning and the time and 
cost of coming to New York. 
For Your Bargain Book literally 

“brings New York to your door” 
with a complete line of general 
merchandise— and it does it 
quickly. 





Hundreds of letters come to us 
every day like those shown at 
the left. 


“I sent the order Aug. 27th, received 
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Customer, 
(Signed) 


Claude H. Taylor. 


the goods Aug. 31st.” 


“The promptness of deli is all 
that could be desired.” ss eegiboc oe 


These typical expressions from 
gratified customers prove beyond 
question that people do appre- 
ciate prompt and speedy delivery. 


And quick delivery is only part 
of The Charles William Stores 
service behind Your Bargain 
Book. Here every article is 
quality tested, time tried and 
bargain priced. Too, everything 
is guaranteed. You must be sat- 
isfied in every way, or we will 
return your money. 


If you have never had the oppor- 
tunity to test our service we ex- 
tend to you an invitation—cut 
out and mail the coupon below 
TODAY. It will bring Free, 
Your Bargain Book with our 
assurance of “Service” always. 
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An Excellent Xmas Present 
Harned’ 
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INDIVIDUAL 
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paper 64x 
100 Envelopes to match 
Name and Address printed o both 
ALL FOR $1.00 PREPAID 
Same as above, except size * %x10% $2.00 
Add 10c. if East of Mississippi) 
HARNED PRINTING CO. 


192 Main St. allas, Texas 
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FEATHER BEDS 








25 POUNDS *7.95 
30 POUNDS *8.95 

POUND PaIR PiLLows °1.95. 
NEW FEATHERS - BEST TICKING 





$1,000 ia Charlotte Bank & trust Co. 49 guaraa- 

tee of Satisfaction. MAIL ORDER TODAY. 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Dept. 11538- 








Before churning add one-half 


tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of 


Golden June shade to bring you top 
prices. “Dandelion Butter Color” costs 
nothing because each ounce used adds 
ounce of weight to butter. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Purely vegetable, harmless, meets 
all State and National food laws. | Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries 

Doesn’t color buttermilk. Tasteless. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


ET a few strawberry plants. 

Are you making plans for a Thanks- 
giving family reunion? 

Outline your work. Knowing what is 
to be done next 
saves a lot of waste 
and worry. 

Is your child ready 


for school? How 
about eyes, ears, 
nose, throat, and 

teeth? 
It is safer to have 
sttle 2+ an 
ssn. HUTT too little meat than 
to eat too little fruit 

and too few vegetables. 


One pullet killed on the 
have been worth several yards 
en wire. 

Electric light bulbs should be kept free 
of dust if you would have them give 
their best service. 

Dark blue, all shades of brown, scare 
let, bottle green and steel gray are fash- 
ionable colors for daytime wear this 
winter. 

The mother of young children will 
find it a convenience to remove absorb- 
ent cotton from the carton in which it 
comes and store it in a sterilized pint 
preserve jar. Be sure to keep the cov- 
er on. 

It is important that several varieties 
of each kind of fruit be planted. Ripen- 
ing one after another over a long period 
they will prolong the season. For the 
home orchard this is more economical 
than having all ripen at once. 


highway may 
of chick- 


There are some women that find the 
very small hat somewhat trying to their 
particular type of face, yet wish for its 
comfort. So the broad, short bow has 
been brought into play. Such a *pow 
placed on the back of the small hat 
gives the desired appearance of width. 


If people would only see that they had 
a window or two open in the house and 
never go to sleep in a stuffy room they 
would soon find that colds were not of 
so frequent occurrence and their gen- 
eral health would be greatly benefited. 
When a cold appears take a cathartic. 

Is your kitchen table high enough for 
you to stand erect and lay the palm of 


shelf for for dish pans, 


and other such equipment. 


Fruit 
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Did you have tomatoes for 
jinner only for the taste of t Why 
did you have that fruit gelatine for des- 
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sert?. And what about the raisin bread 
ahd stewed prunes for supper? 

How much we take for granted. Our 
ancestors found fruit good, fresh, pre- 
served, and l d so we continue 
to use it. They did not know the rea- 
sons. We do. 

Fortunate are the children whose par- 
ents know why fruit is valuable because 
they will have more of it, more often. 
Fortunate are the people who are able to 





nd eat it in the garden 


it is literally 





pluck their fruit a 
or fresh from it, for 
on sunshine. 

The Food Value.—Fruit 
dietitians as both a nutritive 
food. Rice is an example of a food with 
much value but little flavor, and coffee 
is one with much favor and no food 
value. Fruit, however, is both, in spite 
of the fact that watermelons, strawber- 


living 


: , 
is classed by 


and flavor 










ries, and many other others are over 90 
per cent water. One can at least say 
the water is pure. Wellman tells us 
that a large orange will furnish as much 


egg, a banana or two 
account of the large 
amount of sugar present. A glance at 
the chart below is illuminating. 

The Flavor of Fruit—Fruit is one of 
the best tonics; it is one of the best ape 
petizers, The flavor increases greatly 
the palatability of an otherwise tasteless 
meal. Jam on the bread means aug- 
mented palatability over the plain bread, 
and probably means enhanced digestion, 
because’ it increases the flow of saliva 
and other digestive juices. 

Fruit Salts and Acids.—The salts and 
acids have a laxative effect. Prunes and 
figs are examples of this class, black- 
berries and peaches are not, and most 
other fruits rank between these. Their 
water and bulk assist in this also. 

The salts of 


nourishment as an 
apples, largely on 


is 


fruit are of value chiefly 


because they furnish alkaline elements. 
You know how, even in this en- 
lightened age, people speak of “cooling 





system. That is why children are urged 
to eat cereals and fruit. 

The acids of. fruit are known as or- 
ganic acids and burn in the body, just 
like other food. Many of them do not 
form mineral acids at all. In other 
words oranges, for instance, do not make 
the body acid although they taste sour. 

Vitamines.—Those recently discovered 
substances called vitamines are abundant 
in fruit. These vitamines are A, B, C, 
and possibly D. If vitamines are absent, 





people are particularly susceptible to dis 
ease infections and bone and tooth devel- 
opment are slow in children. 

Vitamine B is important to children, 
because children lacking it show diges- 
tive disturbances, are thin, and have poor 
appetite. Milk and cereals are rich in 
it, but so also is fruit. This is one of 


orange juice, 
and other 


the main reasons for giving 
lemonade, baked apple pulp 
fruit to children. 

Vitamine C is abundant oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit, tomato, and cabbage, 
but it is destroyed by cooking and long 
storage. This is the reason why fresh, 
uncooked orange and tomato juice are 
added a pasteurized milk diet when 
boiling the milk is neces.ary. Lack of 
C produces defective teeth, general signs 
of poor nutrition, as anemia, mild rickets, 


in 


and even, if serious, scurvy. 
Fruit a Necessity. —Fruit should not 
be considered a luxury; it should be ine 


cluded in every diet. Every farm should 
have. melons, strawberries, and every 
tree fruit possible to grow. Every pane 
try should have quantities of fruits can- 
ned and in jams, jellies, fruit juices, and 
butters. Every meal should have fruit, 
fresh, canned or dried in it. Fruit is 
good as a cocktail to introduce the meal, 
during it, as in raisin bread or a salad, 
and at the end of it as in orange jelly 
or prune whip. 


How Many Do You Use? 


HERE is good medicine in all fruit, 

but there is no more wholesome fruit 
than the apple, which can be used in so 
many different ways for the table. The 
peach, too, cannot be surpassed. Oh! 
what a fine thing, what a glorious thing, 
to go to Grandpa’s and sit by an old- 
time fire and see Grandma throw open 
the closets with every kind of fruits pre- 








your hand flat on the table top? If not, the blood.” They mean making it alka- pare ed in so many different ways. The 
the table is too low, say Tennessee home line rather than acid. Then, too, the peach is nice preserved and pickled, 
economic specialists. Castors are one salts, salts of lime, magnesia, potash, canned and dried. At the county fair 
way to raise the table height a few phosphorus, sulphur and iron, etc— _ this year, a prize of $10 was offered for 
inches. Wooden blocks or door stops thése are found in all tissues, secretions, the one that furnished the most recipes 
also will serve. For the tall housewife and fluids of the body with the exception on apples. There were 30 different 
with a low table, it may be more con- of the enamel of the teeth. Perfect recipes. Just think of one kind of fruit 
venient to add a new top a few inches foundation of bone and teeth depend on that can be fixed in this many different 
above the old one, and to use the space the phosphorus and lime taken into the ways for eating. MRS. F. L. A. 
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Delicious Fruits and Nuts 


To Make Glace Nuts 


Cees nuts require two cups of sugar, 
one cup boiling water, and one-eighth 
teaspoon cream of tartar. Put the in- 
gredients in a smooth saucepan, stir, 
place on the range. and heat to boiling 
point. Boil without “stirring until the 
syrup begins to discolor, which is 310 
degrees Fahrenheit. Wash off the sugar 
which adheres to the sides of the sauce- 
pan. Remove the saucepan from the 
fire, and place in a larger pan of cold 
water to instantly stop boiling. Remove 
from the cold water and place in a sauce- 
pan of hot water during dipping. Take 
the nuts separately on a long pin, dip in 
syrup to cover, remove from syrup, and 
place on oiled paper. 


Good Things To Eat From 


Texas 


UT Cakes.—One scant cup brown sugar, 

1 egg white, 1 cup pecan meats, % tea- 
spoon salt. Place brown sugar in a bowl, 
add stiffly beaten egg white together with 
the nut meats chopped fine and the salt. 
Mix thoroughly and drop by spoonfuls on a 
greased baking sheet. Bale at 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit for 20 minutes. (Medium oven, 

Chili Con Carne.—Two cups cooked pinto 
or Mexican beans, 1 cup coarsely chopped 
beef, 1 onion, 1 pint canned or stewed to- 
matoes, 1 teaspoon chili powder, 2%4 tea- 
spoons salt, about 1% cups water. 

A scant cup of dry beans will be needed 
to make the 2 cups of cooked beans. Soak 
the beans overnight in water to cover, add 1 
teaspoon of salt and cook wntil tender. 
Drain, add the meat, the onion. chopped, the 
tomatoes, the chili powder and the rest of 
the salt. Cook slowly for about 1 hour or 
until the meat is thoroughly done. Add 
water during the cooking as needed to keep 
the consistency of a thick soup. 

_Mexican Rice.—Two tablespoons fat, 1 cup 
rice, 6 medium tomatoes, 3 medium onions, 
1 chili pepper, 1% teaspoons salt, 3% 
cups boiling water. 

Place the fat in a kettle and add the rice 
carefully washed, the tomatoes cut in pieces, 
the onions and chili pepper coarsely chop- 
ped, and the salt. Fry for 10 minutes, turn- 


ing frequently. Then add the water and 
simmer until the rice is done, stirring of- 
ten. Serve at once. 

Texas Caramel Cake.—Four eggs, 2 cups 
light brown sugar, 2-3 cup shortening, % 
cup sweet milk, 1 cup chopped nuts, 1 cup 
hot Trish potatoes riced, 3 squares unsweet- 
ened chocolate, 2 cups flour, ™% teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon ground cloves, 1 teaspoon 
ground cinnamon, 2 teaspoons grated nut- 
meg, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 cup thin 
cream, % cup butter, 2 cups brown sugar, 
1 teaspoon vanilla. 


Cream together the light brown sugar, the 
egg yolks and the shortening; add milk, then 
melted chocolate beaten in while hot and the 
hot riced potatoes. Reserve one fourth cup 
flour for the nuts. Next add the rest of the 


flour, salt, baking powder and spices sifted 
together; fold in the floured nuts and the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour into three 
greased and floured layer cake pans and 
bake at 375 degrees Fahrenheit for 25 min- 
utes. Make the filling as follows: Cook the 
cream, butter and dark brown sugar to- 


gether until it forms a soft ball in cold water, 


remove from the fire, add vanilla, beat until 
creamy and when cold spread between the 
layers and on top 

Kafir Corn Muffins.—One cup white flour, 


1 cup kafir corn or maize flour, 1 cup mitk, 
teaspoons baking powder, 2 table- 
spoons molasses, 2 tablespoons shortening, 1 
teaspoon salt. 

Mix together all dry ingredients; then add 
the egg well beaten, the milk and the short- 
ening melted. Mix thoroughly, pour into 
well-greased muffin pans and bake about 2 
minutes in an oven registering 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Regular corn meal can be used 
with equally good results. -(A hot oven) 


How To Prepare The Break- 
fast Fruit 


APPLES 
ERVE ripe apples, well polished, on indi- 
vidual fruit plates with fruit knives. Did 
you ever peel and chip them and serve them 
with cream and sugar? Do, and you will 
do it again. 

Baked Apples.—Wipe apples, core, place in 
baking dish, fill cavities with sugar, sur- 
round with boiling water, and take in hot 
oven until soft, basting frequently with the 
syrup. Serve hot or cold with cream. 

Baked Apples with Raisins.—Proceed same 
as for baked apples, filling the centers with 
raisins before baking. 

Fried Apples.—Wipe apples, cut in thick 
slices and fry in ham or sausage fat or but- 
ter, until soft. Serve with fried ham or sau- 


Sage. 
APRICOTS 

Stewed Apricots.—Wash dried apricots, 
Soak several hours or overnight, and cook 
slowly just long enough to make them 
tender without losing their shape. Remove 
from fire, add sugar to taste, bring to boil- 
ing point, and serve cold. 


erg 


Apricot ‘Puree.—Prepare as for stewed 
apricots, and cook until liquid is almost 
evaporated. Rub through a strainer and 


add grated orange juice to taste. 


PRUNES 


Stewed Prunes.—Wash prunes, soak them 
Several hours in just enouw water to, 





cover, cook slowly in the same water until 
tender. Add sugar to taste. A slice of lemoa 
may be cooked with the prunes or lemon 
juice may be added to the cooked prunes. 

Baked Prunes.—Wash large prunes, place 
in baking dish side by side, so that they 
hardly touch, cover with water and cook ia 
a moderate oven three quarters of an houe 
Sprinkle with sugar, add orange and lemos 
juice to taste and return to a moderate 
oven for three quarters of an hour. 

Prunecots.—Pick over and wash an_ equal 
number of dried apricots and prunes. Barely 
cover with cold water and let soak several 
hours or over night. Cook until soft in the 
same water and add sugar to taste. 


RAISINS 
Large raisins washed and seeded may | 
added to any sort of cooked cereal ten min 
utes before serving. 
Stewed Raisins.—Wash seeded raisins, 
barely cover with cold water and cook slowly 


be 


until tender. Add lemon juice and sugar 
to taste. 

DATES 
Rinse dates with boiling water, cut in 
pieces, discarding the stones, and add to 


any variety of cooked cereal after it comes 


to the table. 
BANANAS 

Serve whole or half bananas plain or with 
cereal. 

Baked Bananas.—Remove 
bananas in half lengthwise. Place in baking 
dish, and sprinkle with sugar and lemos 
juice. Add enough water to keep from burn- 
ing and bake in a moderate oven until tender 
and slightly brown, basting occasionally 


with the syrup. 
ORANGES 


Wipe oranges, cut in halves crosswise, 
remove the seeds, and serve on a fruit plate 
with an orange spoon or teaspoon. 


What To Do With An Apple 


Stuffed Apples 
Wash, pare and core, keeping them whole 
—six tart apples. In the cavity of each put 
brown sugar, ratsins and butter. Place ap- 
ples in earthern or granite dish, pour a 
syrup over (in proportion of % cup bsown 
sugar to % cup water). Bake in moderately 
hot oven until soft. When done remove 
to serving dish and pour syrup over. . Serve 
cold with cream. 
Fried Apples with Sausage or Pork Chops 
ore firm apples and cut across in slices 
half an inch thick. Do not peel. When the 
sausage or chops are partially cooked, add 
the slices of apples and cook until tender. 
tufning carefully to prevent breaking. Serve 
as a garnish with the meat. 


skins and cut 


Apple Poultry Dressing 
bread crumbs, 1% 
stock. 1 chopped 
™% cup diced 
poultry 


Two cups of 
warm water or 
sour apples chopped, 
tablespoonsful butter or 
and pepper to taste 


cups 
onion, 

celery. 2 
fat, salt 


Soften bread crumbs with lukewarm water 
or with stock from fowl. Add other ingredi- 
ents and use as stuffing for roast turkey 
chicken or duck. 

APPLE JAM 
4 cups 


Four cups of apples, of raisins 


cups of watef, 4 of a cup of sugar, 4 a lemor 
Run apples and raisins through the food 

chopper, add water, sugar and lemon juice 

Cook 30 minutes or until thick e 


A Few Fruit Recipes 


UIT Cocktail.—Remove the pulp from ! 
orange and 1 grape fruit, and mix with 1 
banana cut in thin slices and 2 slices of can- 
ned pineapple shredded. Add about 10 cher- 
ries. Chill thoroughly and add just enough 
sugar to take away the very acid taste of the 


fruit Do not have too sweet. Peaches, 
pears, er other fruits may be substituted or 
added. Serve in small-glasses at the begin- 
ning of the meal. 

Prune Whip—One-third pound prunes, 
whites 5 eggs, %4 cup sugar, % tablespoon 
lemon juice. 


Pick over and wash prunes, then soak sev- 
eral hours in cold water to cover; cook in 
same water until soft; remove stones and 
rub prunes through strainer, add sugar and 
cook five minutes; the mixture should be 
the consistancy of marmalade. Beat whites 
of eggs until stiff, add prune mixture grad 
ually when cold, and lemon juice. Pile light- 
ly on buttered pudding dish, bake twenty 
minutes in slow oven. Serve cold with boil- 
ed custard or with cream. 


Orange Jelly.—One-half box gelatine or 2 


‘tablespoons granulated gelatine, % cup cold 


water, 1% cups boiling water, 1 cup sugar, 
1% cups orange juice, 3 tablespoons lemon 
juice. 

Soak gelatine 20 minutes in cold water, 
dissolve in boiling water, strain and add to 


sugar and fruit juice. Turn into mould 
thet has been dipped in cold water and 
cenit, 


Pecan Pralines 


Two cups light brown sugar, 1 cup thin 
cream, 1 cup whole pecan meats and 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. 

Place sugar and cream in a smooth granite 
or aluminum saucepan: stir until sugar is 
melted, then boil gently without stirring 
until a soft ball may be formed when tried 
in cold water. Remove from fire, add 
vanilla and nuts, and stir carefully to avoid 
breaking the nut meats, until mixture is of 
creamy consistency and until the whole 
mass seems to cling to the spoon. Put pan 
away in cool place for several hours until 
ca is cold and’ firm enough to handle. 
Then separate the nut meats, kee ing each 
one roughly coated with the cooked mixture. 


If preferred, th fi ed int 
rounds. by Panel mmngy Boag eseun 0 
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Rugged, Powerful— 


Ideal for Country Conditions 


If the Hupmobile were built with rough, sandy, hilly 
country roads exclusively in the mind of its engineers, 
it could not be any more staunch and rugged than it ie, 


The Hupmobile is so strongly built in every part, 


that it stands up and gives brilliant service for years 
underconditions that would soon “kill’’ anordinarycar. 


Always outstanding because of its low cost of upkeep, 
the new Hupmobile carries the features which make 


maintenance economy, to still greater heights. 


Its ease of driving, and of riding, and its utter de- 
pendability in day-after-day service, is even more 
pronounced; its power is 0 per cent greater. Ask 
your Hupmobile dealer. He will gladly demonstrate. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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1598—Set of Rag Toys that can be made 


from discarded socks or stockings in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
and include “Weeny Winnie” Size 8 requires 
“Weeny Banny” and “Weeny 

‘ussy.”” Cut in one size and for 

material requirements see pattern cents extra. 


envelope. 


1891—Charming Blouse Style.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 14% 
yards % or #-inch material with % 
yard 3% or 40-inch contrasting color. 


1897—Slenderizing Lines.—Cut in sizes %6, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 35§ yards 4- 
inch material with 1234 yards braid. 


ure. 


Price of each pattetn 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 


cents per copy. 


3%4 


The embroidery pattern 656 costs 


40-inch material with 2% : 
inch ribbin for sash. The embroid- 
ery pattern 654 costs 15 cents extra. 


Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The fall and winter book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
‘embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc, Prige 10 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. a P 

ay, TitwiiGeee mo a) ur! “ hae 





12 and 4 years 
yards 


measure, 


36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust meas 
Size 3% requires 334 yards 36 or 
yards 5- 











1615—Dress with Matching Bloomers.—Cut 


%-inch 
material with 2 yards binding. %} 
pe] 


190S—Pretty Apron.—Cut in sizes 3%, #, 44 
and 48 inches bust 
3% requires 14 -yards 36-inch mat 
rial with 6% yards binding. 


1879—Smart Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 years. 


Size 
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always know just what prices your furs 
should command. 


SIGN and mail the coupon and we 
willsend you “The Shubert Shipper” — 
FREE. This season especially you will 
have to keep accurately posted on 
market conditions and market prices if 
you want to get the most money for 
your furs. For your own protection— 
read “The Shubert Shipper” regularly and 
be posted on the fur market right up to 
the minute. “Che Shubert Shipper” costs 
you nothing—but it will make you 
many dollars. It will put you in posi- 
tion to sell your furs at the highest 
market prices at all times — you will 


Isn't such informa- 
tion worth money to you? Just sign 
and mail the coupon below and a copy 




















A. B. SHUBERT. Inc., 25-27 W. Austin Ave., Dept. 1 
Without obligation send me “The Sbhabert Shipper 
on Raw Fur Market conditions during the Fur Season of 1923-1 


will come to you by next mail. 
NEED IT. Don’t be without it. 


A.B. SHUBERT 


25-27 WAustin Ave. Chicago,U.S.A. 
S/GN ANDO MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


YOU 


















Chicago, U.S. A. 
sont keep me posted 










(PLEASE PRINT NAME 






R. F. D. Box No. 
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BE PROMPT 


—y details of this great prize distribution. To 
. Simply solve the puzsle, send solution to me with your name and 


LEE WARREN, Manager, Office 550 No. 112 Fifth Street, Louisville, Ky. 


"~ 
aw ay 


ong above puzzle The figures in blocks spelltwo words. Letters of the alphabet are represented by figures—A fa 1,B 
2, etc. Now go ahead, work it out, and write me your salution of the puzzle, be sure to send your name and address, 
Contest Open to All—Costs Nothing to Try—Cash Reward to Each Contestant 
In this contest we give away twol atest model Automobiles, one Adler Upright Piano, two latest type Console Phono- 
hs, a fine Parlor Organ, Bicycle, Watches, Diamond Ring, ete. Everyone paking pert in the contest will receive a 





AUTOMOBILES FR 


A Chevrolet Sedan 
A Ford Touring Car 
Try Your Skill on This Puzzie Contest 


sy 
me omy 


aa 








{8 |15|13|5|3|9|18| 3 12/5] 





Pianos, Organs, Phonographs also Given 


reward, whether he wins an Automobile, Piano, or any one of the other Grand 
losers. You send no money, you take no risk. 
Man or Woman, Boy or Girl, All Have Equal Chance to Win a Prize 
distribution planinsures everyone who takes partan ample reward, no matter how small their part may be. Fifteea 
sale Prizes ond Thounets of Dollarsin Cash, are given away in this plan to advertise our business. 
Solve the puzzle today, send me your answer. As soon as I hear from you, asa starter I will give 
you credit f or 5,000 free votes, enter your name as a participantfor the Grand Prize, and sen 
tin on this opportunity costa Pe pottieg, You send no 
address DO IT TODAY I 





izes, Something for everyone, no 
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great bargain. 
ORDER NOW! 


CO., ePatias 
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Fully guaranteed. Complete. 
Nothing else to 
. Satisfaction or 


money back. 


Bing” 
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SELL US YOUR FURS. Dont Wait 


In Fairness to Yourself, Know why Herskovits 
Grading Makes Your Fur Checks BIGGEST. 
SHIP NOW=DIRECT=AND GET 
HERSKOVITS BIG FUR CHECKS, 
FRE Treasure Book, Supplies At Cost, 








Guaranteed Price ts, Shippi 
Tags, Market News, etc. white 





W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. Inc. 
Dept. 58 


109-111 W. 24St.. NEW YORK 

















LINE NEW FEATHER B 
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HIS %s the greatest Feather Bed bargain 
TH year, Gaaranteca all new Tolchece, 
Duatioss and otoreee. Covere 
s-os. feather-proo 5 

ouble bedstead ond | fetal 
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is 
special offer. Your name and address on 
post card brings free our latest catalog of 
wonderful bargains in FEATHER BEDS, 
B » PILLOWS, and OTHER BEDDING. 


PURITY BEDDING FACTORY 
406 SPARKMAN STREET « NASHVILLE iN. 

















Helps You Catch 
More Furs 
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Sammy Learns To Care For 
The Orchard 


HEN Mr. Bond, the teacher of agri- 
culture, stopped by Sammy’s home 
one afternoon, he found him in the or- 
chard. “Glad to see you,” welcomed 
Sammy, “I am going to have for my 
home project this year the care of the 
orchard. You will see that it is in run- 
down condition. I want you to tell me 
what needs to be done in order that we 
may have a good fruit crop next year.” 
“T’ll be glad to help you, Sammy,” Mr. 
Bond replied. “Let’s take a look at the 
trees.” 

Stopping at a tree on which Sammy 
had done some pruning, Mr. Bond said: 
“I see you have started on the right 
track. The first thing you need to do 
is to prune the whole orchard. This 
may be done any time after the leaves 
drop in the fall and before the buds 
start in the spring. Water sprouts, dis- 
eased and dead branches, all should be 
removed. Also the branches that cross 
should be cut off. Since a number of 
the trees are becoming too tall, they 
should be headed back. When taking 
off a shoot or branch, the cut should be 
made as close to the limb or trunk as 
possible. If you do this, the cut will 
heal over. Never leave a stub. If you 
do it_will rot and hurt the whole free. 
When pruning the apple trees do not 
cut off or injure the fruit spurs—the 
small crooked twigs which bear the 
apples.” 

“Father says that most of our trees 
have San Jose scale. What must I do 
for this?” asked Sammy. 

“Spray once or twice during the win- 
ter months with lime-sulphur and I 
think you'll get rid of these troublesome 
insects,” answered Mr. Bond. 

“Almost half of our peach -crop this 
year was ruined by the brown-rot,” com- 
mented Sammy when they came to the 
peach trees. 


“There is a job for you*now,” said 


Mr. Bond. “Pull off all those dry, mum- 
mied peaches and burn them. The 
brown-rot is a fungous disease. The 


mummied fruits, if left on the trees, 
provide a home for the disease germs 
or spores during the winter months. 
The winter spraying for San Jose scale 
with lime-sulphur will kill many of the 
germs.” 

“Are we going to do anything to get 
rid of the peach tree borers?”- asked 
Sammy. 

“A new remedy for the borer is the 
use of paradichlorobenzene. I'll come 
back tomorrow to show you how to 
apply it,” replied Mr. Bond. 

UNCLE P. F. 


How One Girl Makes Money 
and 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

] Have one small Jersey cow, 

mother also has a Jersey cow. Mother 
gives me all -the butter she has to spare 
and I mold it and carry it to the market 
in Spartanburg every Saturday morning. 
I have about four or five pounds of 
butter every week to sell. I try to sell 
enough to buy my school things. I think 
it is nice to make money yourself, for 
then when you need any money, you 
won't have to go aiid ask Father for it. 
Almost every fall when I get through 
picking my cotton I go and help some- 
body else. That gives me more money. 
From my chickens and cow I make al- 
most enough money to buy everything I 
need, 
You have to treat things well before 
they will do any good. I feed my chick- 
ens twice a day. If I feed them too 
much or too often, they get fat and 
won't lay many eggs. I give my cow a 
little salt every morning. I don’t give it 
to her every night because she would 








yet so thirsty through the nigh 








Suggestions to Teachers 


CARE of the home orchard is a good 
home project for boys. 

_ 2. Ask the county agent to give a prun- 

ing demonstration for your pupils. 

3. A good subject for debate is: Prun- 

ing and spraying versus no pruning and 

no spraying for home orchards.” 











We have a good school and a new 
schoolhouse. It cost $41,000. It is the 
best rural school in South Carolina. I 
am in the sixth grade and I go to school 
nine months in a year. I think every 
girl on a farm should have a good 
education. 


OMIE ZELL BRIDGES (Age 13). 


Editor’s Note—This certainly is @ 
nice letter for any girl to write. How 
pleasant and gratifying it must be te 
know that we “improve each shining 
hour,” and really amount to something, 


Will Soon Be A Dairyman 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HEN I was seven years old Daddy 

bought me a wheel and I kept it 
two years and sold it for $5, just $2 less 
than I paid for it. I put the money ia 
the bank but didn’t let it stay very long. 
When [I found a calf I could buy for 
that sum after the winter was over, I 
found where I could rent a pasture for 
it. There it stayed two years and now 
she is a cow and has a calf three months 
old. I have already been offered $40 for 
her, but don’t think I will sell her, as 
cows are getting higher. When I sell 
her I am going to buy as many calves 
as I can with what she brings and keep 
them until they are cows. Almost any 
boy could raise cows this way. 

LYNN WARMACK. 
Catoosa County, Ga. 


Editor’s Note—Yes, Lynn, this is one 
of the 557 ways in which a farm boy caw 
make money and learn a lot while he ta 
making it. Be sure that you have good 
cows. Write to your state college of 
agriculture and ask them to send you in- 
structions for selecting and breeding and 
feeding dairy cattle. 


Good Club Work 


BELONG to a club, and this summes 

won a trip to the encampment at the 
State College of Agriculture. It wag 
both interesting and helpful. 

Our club has a club room in the school 
building. We have furnished it with a 
rug and a three-piece set consisting of 
a table and and two nice chairs. To 
buy this, our club gave a play and made 
over $60 clear of expenses. There were 
18 members in the club and each had a 
part in raising the money. 

Tf a_ school needs equipment very 
badly, here is a way to get the money 
to buy it with. Just give an old-fash- 
ioned box supper and ask all the ladies 
and girls to bring boxes and the boys 
and men to bring fat pocketbooks. Our 
home science department raised $111 in 
this way, and equipped our home science 
laboratory. 

I entered the bread contest at the state 
fair. 

I live on the farm and expect to own 
an up-to-date farm of my own some day. 

DRUSILLA CARNES. 

Washington County, Miss. 


Nature-Study Questions 


HAT trees do the peach tree borers 
attack? 
2. What fruit trees are attacked by 
the San Jose scale? 
3. Is the San Jose scale an insect 
or disease? 
4. How does the San Jose scale hurt — 
fruit trees? , 
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Grow Scuppernongs on a 
Trellis 
LL varieties oi muscadine grapes, 
such as Scuppernong, are very vigor- 
ous growers, and it jg a common practice 
among many to train this grape on an 
arbor, and neglect pruning entirely. Yet 
on account of its vigorous growth, prun- 
ing is essential for the production of a 
maximum quantity of superior . fruit. 
The muscadine grape must be pruned in 
the fall, immediately after the leaves 
drop, and not later than the middle of 
December. At any other time pruning 
will cause severe bleeding of the vine. 
At the time of planting, which should 
be done in the fall, cut back the young 
vine, leaving from four to five buds. A 
trellis must also be constructed at this 
time on which the vines are to be train- 
ed. To construct this trellis, set 8% feet 
posts in the ground to a depth of 2% 
feet, and every 25 feet along the row. 
Stretch three wires along these posts 
with a two-foot space between them. 
By the December following the time 
when the vines were set, there will be a 
long cane produced from each of the 
buds that were left. Remove any canes 
over five in number that have come out, 
and train the remaining five in a fan 
shape on the wire trellis, tying them in 
place to the wires. Cut back any carie 
that might have made growth beyond 
the top wire, to six inches above the 
wire. These five -canes will constitute 
the framework. 


A. E. SCHILLETTER. 
® 2 ¢ 
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“Sticker” in Spray Mixtures 

“STICKER” is a material added to 

the spray mixture to cause it to stick 
longer and better to-the tree, fruit or 
foliage. On many vegetables and some 
fruits, spray mixtures do not stick very 
well. This is particularly true of such 
plants as cabbage, onions, etc. By add- 
ing a “sticker” this trouble is corrected. 

There are various ‘kinds of “stickers,” 
some made by commercial firms and oth- 
ers made at home. A home-made one 
which has proved quite satisfactory, is 
the resin “sticker.” It is made by put- 
ting two pounds of resin and one pound 
of sal-soda crystals in a gallon of water 
and boiling in the open until a brown 
color is taken on. This gives the proper 
amount of “sticker” to be added to 50 
gallons of Bordeaux mixture or other 
spray mixtures. 

These “stickers” are coming into quite 
common use, because the longer the 
spray miaterial stays on the plants or 
fruit trees, thé longer it is effective. 

® ¢ ¢ 

New Process for Preserving 

Fruit 

NEW process for preserving, fruit 

in its natural state is said to ,have 
been discovered by Prof. A. W. Christie 
of the University. of California. An- 
nouncement has been made that by fol- 
lowing Professor Christie’s method, 
fruit can be kept fresh and in its natural 
state for an indefinité period of time. It 
is said that by putting in a cold syrup 
of 20 grams of sugar to each 80 grams 
of water and sealed by a process in tin 
cans, the fruit is preserved in its nat- 
ural state. 

If this method proves to be a success, 
it will mean much, because canned fruit 
never is quite so good as the fresh prod- 
uct, regardless of how carefully one 
may put it up. We shall secure more 
information about Professor Christie’s 
method and pass it along to our readers, 
but the news is so good that we pass it 
along before securing details as to how 
the work is done. 


* ¢ ¢ 
Uncle Ab Says 


A community made it- 
self beautiful and fruit- 
ful so it could sell 
out and move away; and 
then it found it couldi’t 
afford to sell. 
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Greatest of all middle bursters 


TS remarkable performance on thou- _ practically non-wearing. A new one- 
sands of farms has provedthe Avery _ piece, all-steel rudder, extra long, 
Yellow Jacket Middle Burster acom- with renewable heat-treated steel 
plete success. Those who have used it shoe. Newstyle handles with improved 
say it isthe greatest.middle bursterever method of attachment to bottom. New 
built. It has all the good points of design, extra heavy bolts and nuts so 
former Avery middle bursters, and has__ placed as to be easy to get at andre- Thin section, re- 
in addition so many new, good things move. Improved, oversize, steel beam; Vversible, heat- 
that there never before has been any heavy arch where attached to bottom. ‘treated stinger. 
middle burster like it. Avoids springing and strainorbreakage. Adjustable slotted 
After hundreds of experiments we Your nearest Avery dealer will show “billed heel slide 
discovered the real reason for many you many other advantages. And will One-piece, drop- 
middle burster faults. And we worked demonstrate to you how the Avery forged rudder 
out after many tests a new design and Yellow Jacket plows a “‘bee line” fur- frame 
new idea that has completely revolu- row from end toend. How easy itisto Rigid handles 
tionized middle burster construction. handle! What simply perfect work you Easy adjustments 
This new design includes anew, thin, can do with it! Special Yellow 
steel, heat-treated ‘“‘stinger”—always Call and see it. It’s the greatest of all Jacket beam con- 
sharp, better penetration, reversible, middle bursters. struction 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. 
(incorporated 1877 


There is a fullline of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor 
plows, tillage impl. ts and Champion harvesting machinery 


Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 























































RY Yellow Jacket 
MIDDLE BURSTER 




















Dependable Time-keeping 


HE mechanism in Inger- 

soll watches is simple and 
strofg. That’s why they stand 
bard knocks better than ex- 
pensive, delicate watches, and 
why they are ideal watches 
for farmers and other out- 
door men. 


The name «Ingersoll’® is 
known everywhere to mean 
reliable, low-priced watches. 








a. Fruits That Increase the 
Value of Farm Homes! 


If there is any family that should have home-grown fruits daily, it is the farm- 
er’s family. Peaches, Pears, Cherries; Apples, Berries, Grapes, Pecans, can be 
on your table fresh or preserved, every day of the year 


In our nursery in western North Carolina, at the foct of the Blue Ridge, we 
grow the best hardy fruit trees and plants for the South. Our nursery Superin- 
tendent is especially proud of the Peach trees shown in the picture—but all our 
fruit trees are good. State inspection insures clean and disease-free trees. 





sccm Ask for Catalog of Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, 
Shade Trees and Other Nursery Products. 


eo 
“The Pecan Business for The Howard - Hickory Co.,  wrrwmiaice goneain  f 














s Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Profit and Pleasure Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners Georgia, Alabame —. z 
Peachtree Avenue ~ HICKORY, N. C. prbitascontet as 6 : 
































Turn Your Timber Land Into Money 
With the LILLISTON PORTABLE SAW MILL 


This mill will turn your timber into lumber to eell your neighbors, to use 
in building dwellings, barns, fences, etc. Also fence posts, laths or shin- 
gles. Too, there is always a demand for sawed crossties and they bring @ 
good price. THE LILLISTON is equipped with the best features of 
mill, has a capacity of 3,000 to 6,000 feet per day, can be 
economically, WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER. 


LILLISTON HARVESTER CO., Albany, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS “LILLISTON” Portable Saw Mille, Peanut Pickers, 


Thie Free Booklet tells how to Plant, Cultivate, 

Fertilize, Spray, Gather and Sell the nuts. It 

shows hoW trees were developed to 12 inches in 

diameter the 8th year, which yielded 400 pounds 

of nuts per acre. 

20,000 STANDARD JREES, TRUE TO NAME. 
yithout Agents, 


B. W. STONE, Thomasville, Ga. 
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WILL send anyone interested 

free Builetins giving practical 
information on Nitrate for any of 
the crops listed below. Write 
name and address, state Bulletins 
wanted, and to identify this ad- 
vertisement add the number 3826 


Apples Grapes Sugar Beets 
Asparagus Hay Crops Sweet Potatoes 
ies. ees Yemen 

e $ omatoes 
Celery Peaches Wheat 
Com Pears Berries 
Cotton Potatoes . Garden Crops 
Dr. Wiliam 5. Myers, Director 
25 Madison / Avenue New York 


Nitrate 
of Soda 














$2977 


ing discount, Gordon Bates has secured, 

eas timited supply of wonderful Manchurian Fox 

“they” st beautiful--gorgeous! Long, silky 
ae ond ¢ silk lined throughout. Animal head and 

ve, long, A tail. Covers like a fur cape. Worn 

or closed. ressy. wonder fur piece 

stylish ~~, Our direct purchase at tremendous 

it, makes it ible for us to offer them to our 
oats cues for only $2.97. It is the most amazing fur bar- 


SEND NO MONEY! 


We invite particular women to closely inspect this exqui- 
+d, fur ees at our risk. Send no money! Just your 
now. Postman delivers to your door. Pay 

aay | $2.9 ‘ond few cents postage, and understand, every 
ny back at once if you are not greatly delighted. 
Bhoice of rich dark brown or black. Order No. 619 and 
state color. But don’t forget, only a limited supply at 

this foie price, so if yon wish one, send quick. 


Gordon Bates Co. Dept.1i42 Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 





A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 


tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 
The inventor, F. O. 


Johnson, 609 W. 


Lake St., Chicago, IIL, is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 


each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 





oe 








DOUBT if we realize the value 
of the old “An 


‘ , 
keeps the doctor away. 


true 

I apple a day 
Other fruits 

in season, such as figs, grapes and peaches 
are as healthful as the apple. Since the 
boll weevil has invaded the cotton fields 
there been many home orchards 
renovated and in some they 
have been the means of keeping the wolf 
from the I recall several instances 
in South Carolina where a trees in 
the home orchard have 


saying 


have 
instances 


door. 
few 


responded won 


derfully to kind treatment. They are as 
follows: 
Arthur Agnew of Greenville, S. C 


rceived $48 from the fruit of seven peach 
trees. 
J. V. 


tree in 


Smith, Greer, $36 from one peach 
1922. 

B. R. Farmer, Greenville, $72 
cherry tree in 1921 and $83 
same tree in 1922. 

J. P. Taylor, Greer, 
Shiro plum tree in 1922. 

L. A, Brown, Camden, $40 from a 150- 
foot row of strawberries. 

B. Anderson, Central, the 
from two Celeste fig trees for $23. 

Dan Good, Walhalla, $32 from an ap- 
ple tree in his back yard. 


from one 
from the 
$52 


from one 


sold fruit 


R, E. Currin, Florence, sold the grapes 
from four Niagara vines for $14.50. 

Cc. A. Finches, Union, $251 from his 
half acre home orchard. 

J. M. Mitchell, Honea Path, 
a home orchard of 13 trees. 


$96 from 


A Spartanburg County farmer received 
consecutively $390, $585 and $675 from 
his home orchard of 158 trees. 


beans, 
be 


Such crops as Irish potatoes, 
and other low-growing crops may 
grown in the orchard for the first three 
or four years. The fertilizer applied to 
the vegetables and the cultivation they 
receive will greatly benefit the orchard, 
and at the same time make the ground 
occupied by the orchard profitable until 
the trees begin to fruit. 


In early fall, a cover crop of crimson 
clover should be sowed, and plowed un 
der in late March. The trees at that 
time should receive a liberal application 
of commercial fertilizer and a top-dress- 
ing of well decomposed manure should 
be applied. It is best not to fertilize 
peaches too heavily as this will cause ex- 
cessive growth, which is not advisable. 


Profit From Home Orchard 


Getting the Most From Fruits 
By Cc. C. NEWMAN 


After the peach and plum trees come 


into bearing we shouid endeavor to have 
them make an average growth of from 
18 to 24 inches annually 


Time Required to Care for Orchard 


ta REQUIRES very little time to prop- 

erly care for a half-acre home orchard, 
provided the work is done th the proper 
season. After the trees have begun to 
fruit it will not require more than 10 
hdurs during the entire season to care for 
the pruning of the home orchard. It will 
require not more than 20 hours to fer- 
tilize and cultivate thoroughly five times. 
Not more than 12 hours will be needed 
to spray the orchard six times. Only a 
few of the orchard fruits, however, will 
require as many as six sprayings. In all 
it would require certainly not more than 
50 hours of well directed labor to care 
for the entire home orchard of half an 
acre for one year. I cannot see how any 
one who has a home and desires to make 
it attractive in every way can afford to 
neglect his fruits. 


Spraying has always been the big prob- 
lem in caring for the home orchard. The 
cost of the material and the time re- 
quired to apply it amounts to little. The 
chief trouble is in securing a suitable 
spray pump, and having the spray mate- 
rials properly made, and applied at the 
right time. If one is inclined to attend 
to the spraying of his own orchard, then 
the most ideal way would be to own a 
barrel pump. He should receive com- 
plete instructions as to how and when to 
apply the sprays, and be sure that the 
material is applied in a very thorough 
manner. Thoroughness, as in everything 
else, is the secret of success in spraying. 


Spray Club Will Solve a Problem 
wie °=N one does not care to go to the 


expense of pure hasing a spray pump 
he should join a spray club. If one of 
these clubs is not already in his vicinity, 


he should organize one of not more than 
10 members. The club should buy a 
spray pump and spray materials and one 
man should be selected to spray the home 
orchards the members of the club. 
The best way to establish a club 
would be to first communicate with the 
county agent and request him to assist in 
the organization. The county agent will 
be able to give full information in regard 
to the details of making and applying 
the necessary sprays at the proper time. 


of 
spray 









SKIRT & SWEATER 

BARGAIN 

Bsr $49 
NOW 









SEND NO MONEY 
soe a rendees ‘of 


one cent with nthe tos 

as of good heavy weight 

rge, gathered at waist, wide 

ose belt; two pocke cs 

trimmed with tailored but- 

tons. Navy bluc or 
wais 


Black. Sizes, 

length 36 to 40 inch. wecnter’ is 
made of high grade , large 
shawl collar and broad, XN detachable belt. Colon + 
82 to MS BOTTOM PRICES. 
giving size sizes sone colors 
of skirt and sweater —t ewe parcel 
t prepaid, You 2 pay the mailman Fm delivered. 
back pet peengee. Here is poanevey a big $8.08 

value cron $3.49. SendNow. OrderbyNo. 16C838. 
HOWARD LUX CO., DEPT. 26 CLEVELAND, @ 








Candle 


Burns 96% Air 
Amazing invention in ‘fable lamps— 
wall lamps — hanging lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, soft, mellow white 
light. Burns 5 air, only 4% cheap 
gasoline or kerosene (coal- oil). No 
chimneys to clean, no soot, no smoke, no 
odor, simple, safe—easy to operate. Lights 
with match, 20 times brighter light than 
wick lamps at one-half cost. reatest 
improvement in home and farm light- 
ing of the age. Patented. 
FREE trrat 
TRIAL 
No risk, no obligation. Try It 
30 days and send it back ff not 
satished. Just write today for 
this FREE Trial and Special 
Price Offer to quickly introduce 
this light in your locality. 
the first to send your name and 
address. Write now before you 
miss this opportunity. Hand- 
some descriptive catalog of all 











AGENTS ! 
$60 to $100 A Week 
If you want to earn big 
money write me quickly 
for sales plan. No experi- 
ence or capital required. 
Outfit furnished free to 
workers. Exclusive territ- 
ory. Big season now oh. 


styles £. ee Ve poceeanty, 

Agents ree 

The Akron amp Ce. Outfit offer.’ J.C. Steese, 
res. 
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Free Fruit and Pecan Bulletins: | Order Now! 
HE following is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 
States De partment of Agriculture relative fruit and pecans: 
157 Propagation of Plants 882—Irrigation of Orchards 
181—Pruning 908-—-Information for Fruit Growers about 
440—Spraying Peaches for Brown Rot Insecticides, Spraying Apparatus 
and Curculio and Insects 
~ mete ee: Penning d at ae ; . 
171 Tab Ri pagation, Pruning ae 917—-Growing Peaches; Sites and Culture 
aining Methods 
482—The Pear and How to Grow " 918—Growing Peaches; Varieties; Classi- 
492—Insect and Fungus Fnemies of the fication and Propagation ~ 
Apple ‘ 1001—Growiug Fruit For Home Use 
643—Blackberry Culture 1026--Strawberry Culture: South Atlantic 
68 The Native Persimmon _ p ind Gulf Regions 
722—The Leaf-blister Mites of Pear and 1028-—-Strawberry Culture: Eastern United 
oe Apple > : ; States 
3—The Oyster-Shell Scale ind = the 1031—Fig Growing in South Atlantic and 
Scurfy Scale Gulf States 
728 nr bee tin 1 Pinhol 1043--Strawberry Varieties 
1635 Orchard Barkbeetles and inhole 1053—Control of the Cherry Leafspot 
torers : 1122—Control of Aphid : 
76—Growing Cherries oleae oy > Saree eee 
700—Pecan Culture 1196—-Standard Containers for Fruits and 
443——-Pecan Insects and Their Control 20 Vegetables : ‘ ss 
995—-Preventing Wood Rot Pecan 1237—Pineapple Culture in Florida 
Trees 1242—Permanent Fruit and Vegetable 
1129—Diseases of Southern Pecans rarden f oe J 
854—Strawberry Culture in Tennessee 1343—Culture of Citrus Fruits in the 
and Kentucky Gulf States 
In order to get such of the above bulletins as you w all you have to 
do ts to put an x-mark opposite the names of those bulletins you need most 
(not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and 
mail to your Senator or Representative in Congress or to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Write very plainly. 
Ee gntevdiand duds vocletanwetate dienes AR RAR Aer SHASE  cccsvece oedececsrcsee 
Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked with an X-mark 
in the above list. Yours truly, 
. 
OGD: icdsins ecstenveceuevds sve chen desesh sbneusecedetnebae besodeadecsdedtedeedses tehecnguenctoane 











uitco” MOLASSES 
MITCO” 

Guaranteed pure, ‘imported Cuban mo- 
asses Unexcelled for stock feed and 
boll weevil mixtures. We can save you 
money on your next purchase Write 
for prices in barrel or carload lots. 
Mobile Importing & Trading Co. , Mobile, Ala. 
Ss aol 








PEACH&APPLE 
T R E a §S BEFORE BUYING 


GET OUR PRICES 
It will pay you. Direct to P'anters in Large or Small 
Lote by Express, Freight or Parcel Post, F REE 68 Page 
Catalog. Pear, Plum, Cherry Berries, Grapes, Nats. 
Shade and Ornamental Treea. Vines and Shrabe. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, CLEVELAND, 


MEN WANTED 




















5 1 va trade with » re val fi futupe. You do actual 
steam-hea garage ou use tools, mot b: . 
reasonable. No negroes en. Ww rite for foots — 
Nashville Ante College, Dept. 11. , Ten 











Yam All men, women, boys, girls, 27 to 
&. willing to accept Government 
Positions, $117-$250, traveling or 





stationary, sign name and address 

below and mmailthis ad tor. Ozment. 

( 206 ) St. Louis, Mo. immediately. 
NAME...... sinenii 
ADDRESS. sessgeees . a snens 
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To aid in the needed further 
diversification of the South’s agri- 
culture, Summit Nurseries offer 
fine stock, in the best varieties, of 


Pecans and 
Fruit Trees 


Also roses and other ornamen- 
tals, which will give you both pleas- 
ure and profit. Write today for 
free copy of handsome new illus- 
trated catalog. 


Summit Nurseries 
Monticello, Florida 





Satsuma orange trees sold out for 


this season—order now for 


next year’s planting 































the Triple-Life Wire 


( Cuts Fence Costs 
in Half — 


is GUARANTEED to last 2 to 3 times 
longer in any standard test and to have 2 to 
3 times heavier zinc coating than ordinary 

galvanized wire. It should last many years 
c nger; therefore, cost farless than you paid 
for your present fence. 

*Galvannealed’’ wire amalgamates the 
rust-proof zinc coating INTO the steel; gal- 
vanizing merely lays it ON. That's what 
will make ‘‘Galvannealing "’ last so much 
longer than ordinary galvanized wire 

Stiff stay wires and well crimped line 
wires locked together with the famous litt le 
Square Deal Knot so tight they are gua 
teed never to slip, make Square Deala firm, 


long-lasting, eco- 

50 nomical fence. 50c 
Cc copy of Ropp's New 
Free iin rctiz 
*‘Galvannealed” wire. 


Calculator sent free 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


in- 













write for catalog that 
tells all about the new 


to landowners who 
6328 Industrial St. Peoria, Ill. 








KELLY DUPLE mis 


made with a double set of grind- 
ers or burrs. Have a grinding sur- 
face of just double that of most 
mil equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 


Tse, 

dium or fine. Require 26% 
tess power. Especi 

adapted for gasoline a, 
Write for new catalogue, 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 313 , Springfield, Ohie 





MAKE MONEY 
Pullin stumps for yourself 
and others with“ Hercules” 
—the fastest, easiest op- 
erating stum| ‘puller made. 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


Quick for "s Offer 
: Big profits with easy work for you 
in my new special agent's offer. 
Also get my new big catalog. 
HERCULES MFG. so 
Centerville 


Horse or han wer. Easy 
» te rms—$10 Oo Down 








- 





High or low wheels— 


kinds. Wheels to fit 
any ey = 

talog illustrated in c 

Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St., Gen. ai 
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ioe liste hardy trees, plants, seeds from 
suse — at low prices. Arkansas Seed 








How to Set Fruit Trees 


[k A iew simple rules are followed in 
setting fruit trees very nearly all will 
live. The following are some of the 


more important ones: 

1. Do not take the tree up or .set it out 
when the ground is wet. 

>? 


portion to the root 


Cut back the top of the tree in pro- 
area lost in taking the 


tree up. If three-fourths of the roots 
were leit in the ground, cut off three- 
fourths of the top. 

The manner in which a tree should 
be pruned varies with the kind and 
shape of the tree,:the desired future 
shape, and the proportion of roots lost 
in taking it up. 

4. Before setting any tree, inspect the 


and remove all broken or 
cutting them with a sharp 
knife as to leave clean, smooth 
wound. The same precaution must be 
observed in all pruning. A smooth, clean 
cut heals rapidly; a rough, broken, 
bruised one heals slowly or not at all. 


roots closely 
bruised ones, 


so a 


5. Lay off the ground carefully. Be 
sure that you give enough room for the 
natural expansion of each tree. Follow 
the accepted rules for spacing the differ- 
ent kinds of fruits. 

6. Dig the to fit the tree, making 


it a little deeper and a little broader than 


hole 


the root area. If the subsoil is very 
hard, use dynamite to shatter it. Throw 
the top soil to one side to be put around 
the roots. 

7. Fertilizer and manure will be an ad- 
vantage in starting the tree. The manure 
should be well rotted and should com- 
prise not more than one-fourth of the 
soil returned to the hole. A handful of 
fertilizer may be mixed with the soil 
first placed in the hole, or mixed with 
the soil placed in the hole, after the roots 
are covered. 

8. Keep the roots of all trees covered | 
and moist from the time the trees are 
unpacked until they are set. Do not plant | 
in ground that is wet, or in dry, cold | 
weather. Sprinkle the roots with water 
if they are dry when unpacked and keep 
them covered with a wet sack or blanket 
until set. 

9. Set the trees about the same depth 
they stood in the nursery, or slightly | 
deeper. In an open field incline the tree 
top slightly in the direction from which | 
the strongest winds come. 

10. Before putting the tree in the hole 
place one to three inches of fine surface 
soil in the bottom of it, Pack fine earth 
under, around, and on top of the roots 


after spreading them in their natural po- 
sition. Do this packing with the hands 
until the ,roots are covered well enough 
with earth to prevent bruising with the 
foot or with a tamping stick. If the soil 
is very dry pour in a bucketful of water 
after the roots are well covered. When 
the water has soaked in, finish filling the 
hole with loose soil and without packing. 
Mulch with litter or coarse manure or 
keep the soil surface by frequent 
cultivation. C. L. NEWMAN. 


* + ¥ 
Pecan Trees for Mile Posts 


HE Jefferson Davis Highway Memor- 

ial Association proposes-to use pecan 
trees as mile posts on the Jefferson Davis 
Highway from Richmond, Va., to Vicks- 
burg, Miss. The pecan is not only an 
excellent tree for nut production but pro- 
duces a fine shade tree, and if planted in 
good soil along roadways, and given the 
proper attention in the way of cultiva- 
tion, fertilization, etc., there is no reason 
why an abundance of shade and nuts 
could not be produced. 


loose 


Many pecan trees have been planted 
along roadsides that never amounted to 
anything, simply because they were not 
placed in good soil, nor given fertiliza- 
tion and cultivation. The proposal of 
this association will be watched with 
much interest, because it is something 
new, and because of the great popularity 
the pecan has attained during the past 





decade. 


Or | 





ning and dependable. By far the 


WITTE Log 


Wisconsin, made over $600.00 profit. 
but the engine works every day pump 


in 4 minutes. Big money maker for 


standard in power saws. 


at the handles. Fastest because blade 
cannot whip or ‘‘ride’’, Makes any 
cut you want—speeded up or slowed 
down by merely turning a screw. 


Friction Clutch 
Lever Control 


| Start or stop saw blade while en- 





| gine is running. Perfect control at all times with 
| aguaranteed absence of engine or blade troubles. 


Only three minutes to change from Log 
| to tree. Fastest ever known. Earl Mc 
| trees in less than five hours. Best and 


cords of wood a 

y” day th 

THAT'S the way the WITTE Log Saw works— 
a long, clean, ‘“‘Arm-swing’’ stroke—steady-run- 


Can’t bind or clog. Users report more than 40 cords 
sawed in an average day. Work “rain or shine” with the 


and Tree Saw 


Has made thousands of dollars for users all over the country. 
He says: 


and labor.’’ J. J. Donahue, South Dakota says: 


Rig mounted on reversible sian lat 
moves easily in any direction. Weighs only $8 pounds 


is a One-Man outfit 
—simple and easy to 
operate. Dependable 
and Trouble-Proof— 
One man can do more 
than 10 at 1/20 the 



















is easy way. 















Has WICO 


Magneto 
Most Perfeet 
Ignition Known, 
Fat, hot spark 
in any weather 
orclimate. Starts 
at 40 below zero. 
Not affected by 
water or oil. 


fastest saw built, 








ing water. Sure saves time 
**I cut 3-foot logs 
The WITTE is the 










me. 


IN A HURRY= 


Saw to Tree Saw—ten seconds to clam 
Burney, Iowa, says: 7 felled 50 18-ine 
cheapest I ever saw.’ 


| any position—clear down level to the ground. 


aghast AN gi Cen te <I Rahat age BIALPPPSLSP APP SEP LSD ISL LL II IIB, 


Now only a 


| & NEARLY A YEAR 
TO PAY 


Tr ie lh i i 





An All-Purpose Outfit 





placedirect from factory and yeu can take nearly a year to pay 
small balance, the lowest price ever quoted on this amazing outfit. Suit yourself ¢ 
on the easy termsand the WITTE wil) make you back ite costin a few days time. ¢ 


few dollars puts this WITTE Log Saw on your 


Martin Schultz, 
“‘We are through apneng now, 


SAWS THEM DOWN 
Earl McBurney felled 


fifty 18-inch trees in 
less than five hours, 


Change To Tree Saw In 3 Minutes 


Saws trees from 





atid a AA i aiid el A ii ed 
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Burns Kerosene, Gasoline or Distillate 


Cheapest to operate—runs all day ‘a a cost of 2c an hour. Burns all fuels and the 
sturdy, standard WITTE Engine delivers a big surplus of power for all work. 


The engine can be used for Belt work when not sawing as it has twa 
fly wheels. Grind grain, pump water, etc.—do al] jobs at small cost, 


90 Days’ FREE TRIAL—Lifetime Guarantee 


Sold direct to you from the factory on a Lifetime Guarantee. 
at my risk—If it’s not right, I'll make it right and it won't cost you a cent. 


Write Today For My FREE BOOK 


You can test the WITTE for 90 days 


You can make $1,000 more profit this year. Write today _y, I'll send you my big free book on log saws 


~—gives full details, descriptions and low prices. No obligation. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


7356 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


7356 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURGH’ PA 
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In selecting nursery stock, the most important 
thing is to buy dependable stock. Our nurseries 
are founded on the principles and forty-two year’s 
experience of Joe Shadow, one of the pioneer 
nurserymen of Tennessee. Mr. Shadow specializes 
in growing trees for the commercial planters and 
is_known throughout the nation. The business of 
today is being conducted by three sons, with the 
- co-operation of Joe Shadow as active adviser at all 
times. 


Write for Price List and Folder: “‘It’ 


JOE SHADOW NURSERY CO 








You can make no better investment than putting 5 or 10 
acres in fruit trees. Start an orchard this Fall. Let us know 
how much and the kind of land you have available, and we 
will advise akout the number, variety and cost of trees. 


Our trees are immediately transferred to our 

packing house where ail shipping and grading is 
completed, Our stoc *k never suffers from exposure, 
and is received by our customers in perfect con- 
dition. 
OUR POLICY—The spirit which pervades our busi- 
ness is a matter of pride with us. ‘Fair Play’’, is 
seems to us, would be a brief and concise expres- 
sion covering our attitude in all our transactions. 
You must be pleased with what you buy of us or 
the transaction is but half completed. 


s Not a Farm Home Without Fruit’ 


TENNESSEE Fruit Tree Specialists 


"9 TENNESSEE 


























































































































































Best Varieties by States 



































ge From Business 
SELLING OUT! 


Is the Reason We're Offering Our 
Choice Stock of 


Grafted Papershell 
Pecan Trees 


in Small Lots 
At Wholesale Prices 


buy, direct from the 
Choice Grafted Pecan 


This is a rare chance to 
nursery (established 1883), 
Trees at reduced prices. 
Good Pecan Trees put permanent and incroesing 
value on Southern Lands. Better than life in- 
surance. 





Size Each 10 Trees © 100 Trees 
9 feet. ...... $ .70 $ 6.50 $ 60.00 
Oe vséees -80 7.50 70.00 
DE oie ccs 00 9.00 . 80.00 
ll ee 1.25 10.50 100.00 
7 feet 50 12.00 115.06 
7-9 feet ose ae 15.00 125.00 
10 feet ...... 3.00 27.50 250.00 
Varieties: The New Mexican Paper Shell 
or Bass, Success, Stuart, Frotscher, 
Steckler, Schley, Nelson and 


Van Deman 
Write for Pecan Book Free 
No Order Under $5.00 Accepted 


The N. O. Pecan Nursery Co. 


3442 St. Charles Ave., NewOrleans, La. 
J 
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Pears and Prosperity 











PLANT 
Pi le P 
“The Pear that does not Blight” 
Prokfic bearer of high quality fruit. 
Recommended by State and Govern 
ent ticulturists. Ask your Coun 
y Agent or State Experiment Station 
Outst merits of the Pineapple 
Pear a its blight resistance and the 
heavy p oduction or unusual quality 
ruit \ yrous £1 ing pear that 
produce i commercial crop the fifth 
year. 
PUT SOME ACREAGE IN PINE 
APPLE PEARS. IT’S A CASH CROP 
| 135 trees plant five acres. Plant an 
} orchard »w and reap the harvest 
later \ great money crop. 


We have the genuine trees 


} vies’ PEAR NURSERY & 
RCHARD CO., 


611, Boos Forsyth Street, 











| Atlanta, Georgia. 




















For immediate sale, have 
100 U. 8S. Gov't. wooden 
tanks, 3 in. cyprees and 2 in. 
Oregon pine with round ad- 
= justable hoops; sizes 600 to 

= 1,000 gallons, just right for 

small farms or country 
\} | places. 
! 


























\ Government paid $185 for 
these tanks, which have 
never been used. For quick 
sale, am pricing them from 
$29.50 to $39.50 shipped 
knocked-down, F. O. B. 
| Savannah. 


~ For further particulars, 
coramunicate at once with 


























PULL YOUR 
STUMPS 









‘ POWER 
Y STUMP 
PULLER 


AND A FORDSON 


Nothing on earth equals this Outfit for 
clearing land rapidly and at low costs. 
Write for more information 
TOM HUSTON MFG. CO., Columbus, Ga. 








Varieties Recommended for Home Orchard 
ELOW is a list of varieties of dif For Southern Region 
ferent fruits for different states as Apples a 
recommended by the state horticul- f*4'%, Marvest Pene-Hes i 
tural authorities of the experiment sta- _ Astrachan + sue 
tions and colleges. This is not a com- anes Moneymaker 
plete list of all varieties suited to the My Ae hom 
different states, but are the leadinz ones one ey Success 
. , | for the home orchard under average yy. aower ae 
ny vestee (button -onditi ; M: o 
trimmed) and caffs | CONCitions : Greensboro Stuart 
Serge. Bett all GEORGIA ; Carman Grapes 
round girdle Hiley a 
with loose tie Chinese Cling Niagara 
a ‘ , : ling 8 
a ekirt has For Mountain Region Relle- of .Georgia Delaware 
> « onc € 
fouch SX -foch Apples Peaches meaty Blackberries 
knife pleatsall- | Early Harvest Mayflower Plums {~ aae 
arou a¢— $s Red June Early Rose bv wey arty mn § 
teotell of the Red Astrachan Greensboro d_ Goose Dewberries 
new impor- | Horse Hiley : Red June Mayes 
tations. aist | Riegel Belle of Georgia Abundance 
and skirt ee 7 Grimes’ Golden Elberta Burbank 
Ptyoee of th or Ben Davis Salway Wickson 
ot failorog! Yates Plums Figs 
erry Munson Celestial 
Winesap : Wild Goose Brown Turkey 
a : Black Twig Red Tune ALABAMA 
Kinnard snl 
> : Abundance Apples Blackberries 
bt | Winter Queen Sacha ‘PP cee 
Cherries Rartlett Early Harvest Early Harvest 
~eses ano Wick: & Red June Snyder 
a0) emey eh i Red Astrachan 
Early Richmond Blackberries Grimes’ Golden Grapes 
Figs Early Harvest Stayman Winesap Moore's Early 
Celestial borrt Rome Beauty Diamond 
Brown Turkey ne oe fy Delicious Niagara 
Grepes Mayes ane ies 
Pecans inesap elaware 
Niagara wee P Concord 
poreciate unt Brighton Mone ymaker ears Pas 
Try it entirely at at my TAs noachaee Pabst Magnolia Worden 
saventece you Catawba Alley we Kieffer Brighton 
tien! | Moore’s Early Success Sand Scuppernong 
Concord = | sat Persimmons Tames 
Raspberries Schley _ Tare-Nashi Flowers 
Cumberland Stuart Plums Peaches 
Gregg Persimmons Burbank Mayflower 
Cuthbert Tane-Nashi Abundanc: Greensboro 
Columbian Bed Tune Arp Beauty 
For Middle Region Wild Goose irman 
. Shropshire Damson Hiley : 
Apples Figs Shiro se of Georgia 
Early Harvest Celesti ie Ghinerise yerta 
*t think it the most lo Red June frown Turkey M ‘ ia r.. H Hale 
Serest bargain of ¥ ‘our lite oy arpea solers overs cent of your Red Astrachan Pecans E a Riekmond ; ame 3 bees 
: VIRGINIA CASTLETON Horse Moneymaker : ‘ Saiway , 
Care of INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER Co. Shockley Pabst Raspberries 
Dept. P-6057 CHICAGO Yates Alley Cuthbert Pigs 
Terry Snece St. Regis Celestial 
Wine Success z etenen, a . 
The most Simple, Accurate, Durable and Compiete oe a Moore Gresg ie Brown Turkey 
Parm Level Outfit ever made is the Peaches Schley Re ae Dewberry 
BOSTROM IMPROVED) ?)33)°R5: ~~ Satsuma Oranges Lucretia 
Early Rose Persimmons Owarii Austin’s Improved 
a ate Tane-Nashi ¥ ¥ Sa 
y 
' Belle of Georgia Grapes 
Elberta Niagar: W. d f 
a Srisheon A Word of Caution to Pecan 
Plums Delaware e ss ‘ 
Catawba rowers 
oy rs “—— Moore’s Early 
: — Concord ECAN S are 1 > 1 f - ? 
Red June LCAT are planted tor a century ot 
aie oer aga oes bearing. There are trees in the South 
: sank umberlanc . 
Shipping weight 15 Ibe. Price $22.50 | Bartlett iregg 90 feet tall with a spread of 80 feet. Thev 
The TELESOOPE with FIVE Magnifying Lenses | Wi¢kson Cuthbert igs P ety sea “es 
ies the work-a genuine pleasure, and when you | ¢). 1 pS ani A are young vigorous trees still, and yield 
BRACING or ING, Ti Early Richmond Blackberries 500 pounds or over of nuts in a year 
TERRACING, RIGATIN a ; 
eanited san SRARENE, I ean a Dewberries Early Harvest Do not buy pecans unless the source is 
any farm work requiringa Levelyou just KNOW kk j Fate : : 
is O. K. Agricultural Schools, County Agents | Mayes a known. Ask your county agent or the 
and progressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacific For Coast Region Department of Agriculture fo recom- 
fBwoear by the trom, and so will you, after using Apples Persimmons . e 
i, if not, just remember our unqualified money | “ Tane-Nashi mend nurseries from which to buy your 
back guarantee brings every red cent right back | Early Harvest aaa stoct: 
into your pocket, Write TODAY for oo ription, ned rane hie Pecans : me 
testimonials and raoney baek order blanks, or bet. ed Astracnaa Moore The day of razorback hogs yiney 
fer still, ORDER NOW before the heavy rains setin, | Horse Moneymaker : F “ SS, | A 
BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. | Ter,” Pabst woods cattle and seedling pecans is of 
e erry : a 
. Alley the past. Buy only named varieties 
58 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. Peaches Success Hatt. ftome 
1 ‘ — a net elaae from reliable firms. 
Carman Schley Like : , i ‘ s 
a Ake cotton, pecans thrive on a wide 
Hiley Simart ; 
KITSE LMAN F ENCE Chinese Cling | neni range of soils but demand plenty of food. 
—_ adn Georgia Niswara Give them the best land on your farms 
GET IT FROM THE 1 Saved $20 to $22,"’ % P laws P . care ; , iy, 
§.ACTORY DIRECT says B. ©. Bradiey, Bu- | Plums Delaware and the care and food you give to cotton 
h Concord alin ot ‘tinie ‘Re 
c ego Ga. You, too, can Hencon Carman to make a bale to the acre. 
save uying rect a Wild Goose 2 
Powest. gh tory Prices. | Red June Blackberries ¥ ¥ Sa 
we, ay TNS, EReianrT. Abundance Early Harvest sa : : 
Catalog of Farm Poultrrand Teng | Wickson Dewberries OOKED, dried and preserved fruits 
; KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84. “MUNCIE, IND. Figs Mayes have all the advantages of fresh fruit 
«i . Celestial ania 4 " antitv of vitamine 
' except for the quantity of vitamines. 
Brown Turkey 7 
. 
New Lamp Invention eae, Se thy ee ee 
Be El << pray VLalenaar for rcnar ruits 
ats ectricity . First Spraying | Se cond Spraying | Third Spraying Fourth spraying 
semmmepeneniongue When t -——]—- - 
\ bd oa During fall and winter, or be- Just as the last of; Three weeks after Three weeks after 
Beautiful Lamp Gives 400 Candle |e ee oe | 
y ? San Jose scale and other seale 
° Power For Less Than ad PEAR | To gem “Aphis : This Codling Moth Codling Moth Codling Moth | 
Cent a Night ND | Control spraying also destroys spores} Sea titter Rot, } Bitter Rot, 
SE A au te B of many fungous diseases ‘exe eating insects Seab, Blotch Seab, Blotch 
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Farmer who will wr for it. If you | | ae 5 z ~—s ao mnt 
. : yf hf ; / Berry Moth. Leaf Hopper, |Berry Moth, Leaf} ferry Moth Berry Moth. i 
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should accept this nerous offer GRAPES | Control Black Rot | hose,’ Mildew. (Mildew, Black Rot. (Mildew, Black Rot. | 
obligation by simply sending your name | | Black Rot | i 
idress to B. J. Davis, 115 Economy R — —— ——__—- ae 
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How to Prune Bearing Fruit | 


Trees 


5% {E objects to be 

pruning trees may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) To remove 
dead or injured branches; (2) to thin the 
fruit; (3) to reduce the struggle for ex- 


accomplished in 


bearing 


istence in the top; (4) to facilitate the | 


necessary spraying ; 


(5) to keep the tree | 


within bounds and promote a_ healthy 


growth; and (6) to promote the develop 
ment of fruit-hearing wood. 


may be done any time during the dor- 


Pruning | 


mant season, One should commence in | 


time to finish the job and spray to con- 
trol the San Jose scale, leaf curl, etc., 
before growth starts in spring. 

A hand saw and pruning shears is 
about all one will need if the trees have 
been pruned regularly since planting 
time. If they are large, a pole shear may 
be used to advantage in heading back 
branches that are out of reach from the 
ground. 

Practically all the fruit on the apple 
and pear is to be found on the short, 
crooked little branches that are found on 
limbs that are two years old or older. 
These little branches are generally desig- 
nated as “fruit spurs,” which, under 
normal conditions, will continue to beat 
fruit for a number of years. Obviously, 
in pruning bearing apple or pear trees, 
care should be exercised to save these 
fruit spurs and to promote the growth 
and development of others. 


The peach bears fruit in a manner ma- 
terially different from that of the apple 
or pear. In this case fruit buds are 
found only on the previous sea'son’s 
growth. That is, the peaches produced 
during 1924 will be found on the wood 
growth of 1923. Accordingly, the main 
object in pruning peach trees is to main- 
tain a supply of new wood. 

Remove all branches that cross, and 
thin out the top uniformly. It is better 
to remove the smaller branches than to 
prune out the very large ones. Of course, 
if the trees have been neglected it is often 
necessary to cut out large limbs. Regard- 
less of the size of. the branch being re- 
moved, cut as close to the limb from 
which it is removed as possible. All cuts 
should be clean and smooth. Such wounds 
will heal readily if protected by a coating 
of white lead, thinned down with linseed 
oil. Wounds smaller than an inch will 
heal without being painted. 

The tree should be kept in bounds by 
heading back the leaders. In removing 
the top, cut back to a side branch rather 
than leave stubs that cannot heal or ex- 
tend the growth the following season. 
Pear trees should be pruned only moder- 
ately, since a heavy pruning during the 
dormant season will produce a vigorous 
growth, which is quite susceptible to “fire 
blight.” 

Peach trees demand considerable cut- 
ting back and thinning out each year. | 
An open top is essential to admit sunlight 
and air, and to facilitate thorough spray- | 
ing and harvesting of the fruit. The | 
idea should be to promote a strong in- | 
terior growth and develop well-matured | 
fruit buds for the next year’s crop. If 
not pruned, the bearing wood will gradu- 
ally get out of reach and the smaller 
branches and twigs on the lower 
branches will die. From a third to a 
half of the past season’s growth should 
be removed, as well as all diseased or 
dead branches. . 

As a rule, plum trees are pruned very 
little after they reach the bearing age. 
Varieties that tend to overbear should be 
thinned to some extent by pruning out 
some of the fruiting wood. 

Orchard sanitation is important in the 
battle with the various disease and in- 
sect pests. Therefore, after pruning, all 
debris and trash in the orchard should be 
gathered and burned. The destruction 
of all mummied fruit is also very impor- 
tant. This should be done before the 
trees are sprayed. Cc. J. HAYDEN. 


put out peony roots this fall. They 
will succeed in most sections of the 
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The Cost of Railroad Operation 


needs of the South, loyal service of 
employees, and the confidence and co- 
operation of the public, is it pessible 
for a large.railroad system like the 
Southern to provide adequate and de- 
pendable transportation service —and 
save enough out of its earnings to pro- 
vide a fair return on the investment, 
and thus command the: new capital 
needed to keep pace with the growth 
of the South, 


Our total receipts for the past three 
years have averaged $3,230 a year for 
each employee. Out of these earnings 
we must first pay wages, which have 
averaged in the same period $1,580 
a year. 


Out of the $1,650 remaining, we must 
pay our bills for materials and supplies, 
pay for the coal burned in our engines, 
meet loss, damage and casualty claims, 
pay rents and taxes, and have enough 
left over to provide a fair return on the 
investment. 


At the service of each employee is an 
average investment of $13,000 in rail- 
road property — tracks, stations, ter- 
minals, equipment, etc. 





Only by efficiency of management, an 
understanding of the transportation 
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This chart shows 
how each $1000 


Southern Railway System last year 
ot Southern oretcor* 


spent in the South $20,000,000 


. . Rail Sys- 
more than it received from the South. ox agar Sek 9) 


\ tem moncy is 
expended, 
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STAR PEA HULLER 


THE IMPROVED 





Better Fruit and Nuts 


Budded and grafted trees are more profitable than seedling 
trees. Budded trees costa little more, but return more to the 
grower, year after year. You +soon ‘forget first cost in the 
yield of highest price fruit and nuts. 

For shade and profit, plant pecans. For steady and increasing income, 
plant plum, pear, peach, fig, persimmon and mulberry trees, and grape 
vines. For beauty and ‘pleasure, plant roses and ornamental shrubs. 

Our nursery grows the best acclimated varieties of pecans, 
fruit trees, roses and ornamentals. You are assured of the best 
stock at low cost. Planting and landscape suggestions free to 
our customers. Write for catalog and order now for fall p!anting. 


Griffing’s Interstate Nurseries 


THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be gaid of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
10 sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and r . 





DAIRY SUPPLIES 





DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO, 
ATLANTA, 5 


C. M. GRIFFING & CO., Jacksonville, Florida 
Nurseries—McClenny and Glen St. Mary, Florida 





Write Dept 115 



















For Catalog and free 





booklet on 

“Calf Raising” 
Gciicin The Farm You Want to Own 
Butter Boxes and On Terms that Willi Allow You to Own It. 


40 Acres—20 acres cleared, fenced and in cultivation; on public 















12 Doz. Size 75e each road, B. F. D. Good plage for dairy or poultry farm. Fine 
Cc T ie a each well, See ring branch; 2% miles from Vida, 3 miles from 
RA ES a * ? Haynes. Price $2,250 
(Plus Parcel Post) Terms arranged to Suit Sasponeine Buyer 


Homestead Land Co. onnat “ave. ~ RBA ma - 
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THe New loEA 
Spreaver Co. 
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job of plant-setting because —- 


water or not. 


other machines. 


All the Work is Under the 
Direct Control of the Driver 


The driver watches the plant-setters in front of him — sees that the 
plants are set properly — and knows whether they are getting enough 
Straight rows are sure because the pole is locked and 


plants are set between the four wheels, not back of them. 


The New Idea is different—and better. 








Made by the makers of the 
famous 
NEW IDEA 
MANURE SPREADERS 
Write tor Spreader Catalog F. 











The New Idea Spreader Co. 
Coldwater, Ohio 
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w! Different! Better! |Ho 
‘theNEW IDEA 
IRANSPLANTER Ti s!'sSeissett 


| wise, the home demand has never been 

HERE is big money in trans- 
planted crops. 
the machine that takes the 
“guess” and high cost out of 
transplanting, 


And here’s 


Notice the position of the 
driver’s seat — behind the 
7 lant - setters where it be- 

longs, instead of in front, as in oP 
struction is an exclusive NEW IDEA feature. 


This con- 
It means a tar better 


Water tank is heavy sheet steel, heavily 
galvanized. The amount of water for each plant, the spacing for plants and depth of 
the furrow are all easily regulated. Fertilizer attachment 
can be furnished to handle from 80 to 520 pounds per acre. 


The New Idea will handle profitably any plant that can 
be transplanted. Jts use insures better planting and a 
far greater yield! Write today for complete information. 


| more 



















FREE! 
Arkansas Seed & Nursery Co. 


Dept. B-4 FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


Peach 


eo : Belle of Georgia, 


whole season. 
tain stock, trees 
as shown. 
Our supply at this price is 
delay—place order now! 


One Delicious Apple Tree! 


If order is placed at once— 
Also Write for Our Free Catalog! 


with good 


limited, 








Pin a Dollar or Your Personal Check to Coupon. 


— a tt oe Oe eet see «= 


Arkansas Seed & Nursery Co. rapcitviltesar. 
Send the 12 Peach Trees and Free Apple Tree to 





Post Office.__....... 






12 Peach Trees 


Postage Paid 


3 Elberta, 3 Mayflower, 

3 Arkansas Beauty 
Plant these trees and have fresh fruit the 
These are hardy Ozark moun- 
root 
We stand behind every purchase. 
i don’t 


systems, 











y A Home 
Orchard 
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a spreader. 











(Improved U.S. 


Apple and other fruit trees; 
for spraying shade trees and shrubbery 
Very economical and easy to apply. 


Beer Building NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Manufacturers of Government Formula Products. 


SPRAY YOUR ORCHARD 
“Barber Brand” Insecticide 


Government Formula) 


This wonderful OIL EMULSION is being used in tens of thousands of gallons all over the country 
to control SAN JOSE SCALE and other scales on Peach, f 
FLY and other scale insects on Citrus trees; 
centrated—must be greatly diluted for use. 
Write for full particulars. 


1 GALLON, $1.25 — 5 GALLONS, $5.50 — Per Barrel, 50c per gallon. 
Barber Entomological Laboratories, Inc., 


for WHITE 
fery con- 
Does not require 


Southern Brokerage Co., Fort Valley, Ga., Distributors 
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w to Succeed With Fruit 


Alabama Expert Talks on Home Orchard 


By P. O. DAVIS 


The first consider- 
ation is to have a 
home supply of 
fruit, and the sec- 
ond is to sell the 
surplus, except the 
commercial orchard 
where fruit is pro- 
duced exclusively 
for sale. 

The 
tunity in 
duction on a small scale was brought to 


important. 





great oppor- 
iruit pro- 


MR. DAVIS 


me very forcibly recently when Frank 
Rasch of Florence, Route 3, Alabama, 
told me that his average annual sales 


| from a small orchard of 75 trees amount 


to $5 per tree. In addition, he has a large 
family and consumes much fruit at 
home, using it fresh, canned, dried, and 


preserved. 
New Orchards 


OVEMBER is a splendid time to start 

the new orchard. Trees set at this 
season will be in better condition to be- 
gin growing next spring than they will 
be if set in February or March, By 
spring the dirt is firmly settled around 
fall-set trees. 

In addition to being better for the 
trees, fall planting is more satisfactory 
for the workmen. Spring rains inter- 
fere. In the fall there is less rain and 
the ground is in good condition for set- 
ting: the trees. 

It is a good idea to buy fruit trees co- 
Operatively to reduce the price and to 
insure getting the desired varieties. 


Varieties 
CCORDING to Prof. C. L. 
horticulturist at Auburn, many or- 
chard failures are due to poor or im- 
proper varieties. The varieties named 
below are listed in the ordtr of ripening 
and have been tested in Alabama: 


Apples.—Early Harvest, Red June, Red As- 
trachan, Fanny, Hackworth, Grimes Golden, 


Isbell, 


Stayman Winesap, Rome Beauty, Delicious, 
Yates, Winesap. 

Pears.—Magnolia, Kieffer, Sand. 
Persimmons.—Hyakume, Tane-Nashi. 
Plums.—Burbank, Abundance, Red June, 


Wild Goose, Shropshire, Damson, Shiro. 

Grapes.—Moore’s Early, Diamond, Niagara, 
Ives, Delaware, Concord, Lutie, Worden, 
Brighton, Scuppernong, James, Flowers. 

Cherries.—Large Montgomery, Early Rich- 
mond. 

Peaches.—May flower, Greensboro, Arp 
Beauty, Carman, Hiley, Belle of Georgia, El- 
berta, J. H. Hale, Chinese Cling, Aubgert, 
Late Crawford, Salway, Late Elberta. 


Quince.—Orange. 
Figs.—Celeste, Brown Turkey, Lemon. 


Pruning 
FRUIT trees are to succeed they 
must be pruned properly. Asa whole, 
pruning is not complicated, but there 
are certain fundamentals which must be 
observed. For this reason Professor 
Isbell suggests that you consult your 
county agent for specific information. A 
pruning demonstration conducted by the 
county agent and attended by the farm- 
ers of the community is a splendid way 
to learn pruning. It is delightful work 

if done in the right way. 


Spraying 

HE ideal time to spray is just before 

the fruit buds open in the spring. 
But Professor Isbell says that frequently 
weather conditions make it impossible at 
that time. For this reason, fall is a 
good time to apply the dormant spray. 
The weather is usually favorable and 
the work much more pleasant. Further- 
more, if done in the fall, it tertainly will 
not be overlooked. 

Without proper spraying, the produc- 
tion of good fruit is almost a thing of 
the past. . Concentrated lime-sulphur 
and scalecide are both good sprays. 
Sealecide is a commercial preparation. 


Concentrated lime-sulphur is on the mar- 





ket, or it may be made at home by buy- 
ing the ingredients and making it ac- 
cording to instructions of your county 
agent. 

As to the quantity, Professo Isbell 
says that about seven gallons are re- 
quired for a large, mature apple tree, and 
about four gallons for a mature peach 
tree. Fifty pounds of rock lime and 100 
pounds of sulphur will make 250 to 300 
gallons of solution ready to be applied 
Before it is applied at this strength trees 
should be completely dormant. 

Thorough spraying must be done for 
best. results. By thoroughness, Profes- 
sor Isbell means from the ground to th 
tips. It is especially important to spray 
the tips where insects frequently hiber 
nate. 

Less spray solution is required if the 
trees are pruned before they are sprayed. 
Likewise, less time is required to do the 


work. 
+ + ¢ 
How to Destroy Peach Tree 
; Borers 


HE peach tree borer which attacks 

the trec at or just below the surface 
of the ground, can be easily controlled 
by using paradichlorobenzene. This 
white crystal should be applied at the 
rate of one ounce per tree, from late 
September to early November, depend- 
ing on the location. Late September is 
the right time in the upper part of the 
South; the first half of October in the 
middle section; and the latter part of 
October to early November in the lower 
part. 

Complete instructions for applying this 
material have been printed in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, but briefly they are as 
follows: With a shovel, scrape away the 
loose trash and about an inch of the 
surface of the soil around the base of 
the tree. Then slightly pack or smooth 
the soil with the back of a shovel, and 
apply one ounce of the paradichloro- 
benzene in a circle around the tree, but 
do not let it touch the tree. Do not 
allow it to come closer than an inch and 
a half of the tree, and put it in a band 
about an inch wide. Then cover with 
a few shovelsful of soil, firming it with 
the back of the shovel. From four to 
six weeks after it is applied rake down 
the mound and scatter any unspent crys- 
tals that may be left. If the trees are 
somewhat old and tough, say seven 
years or older, there is no need to tear 
down the mound. 

The above treatment ,will give almost 
100 per cent control if the material is 
applied properly and at the right time. 
If treatment is not given in the fall, 
then the next best thing to do is to apply 
it early in the spring, around April 1. 
Applications at this time will not give the 
same degree of control that the fall ap- 
plication gives, but it is worth while, and 
where one does not apply it in the fall, 
the spring application will give some- 
thing like 65 to 75 per cent control. 

Do not give this treatment to trees that 
are not three years of age or older. The 
bark of younger trees is not sufficiently 
thick to prevent injury from the gas 
given off by paradichlorobenzene. 


LIA. N. 
+ = + 
ROF, H. Harold Hume, of Florida, is 
re-writing his book on “Citrus Fruits 
and Their Culture.” The last edition has 
been out of print for some time and the 
demand for it has been so great that 
Prof. Hume has decided to revise it and 
bring it up-to-date. The new edition 
will be out soon. The publisher’ is Or- 


ange Judd Co., of New York City, from 
whom copies of the book may be obtained 
by those interested in citrus fruit cul- 
ture. Probably no book ever written cov- 
ers the subject matter more fully and 
-more authoritatively than does Prof. 
Hume's 
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Genuine Wm.AT Rogers 


UST a few sets for readers of this 
magazine at this unbellevable 
price. Genuine Wn. A. 
set usually sellin ‘at $12 to $15. 
lucky purchase of stock from retired . 
. silverware dealer makes this amazing offer pos- 
sible. Order toda odey as the offer may never be 
h¢| fepeated again. You'll be proud of this set. 


$5.72 Complete—Send No Money 
‘Twenty-six Pieces in all—6 knives, 6 forks, 
, 6t 1 butter knife, i 
sugar shell, All SoLlD— nse pla nuine 
ROGERS WARE. FREE—beautiful leath- 
erette gift —_, Each Piece stamp 

. A. rs. Get a set for home use 
or present or future gift purposes, Justsend 
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Production 


» Clip Your Cows 


For cleaner, healthier 
cows, hier cows 
mean more milk, butter 
fateand more milk profits. 
Clipping keeps cows free 
from filth and lice.- The 
quick, easy, thorough way 
with the 


STEWART No. 1 
Clipping Machine 
Price only $12.75 


At Py nd dealer’s or send 
$2.00 for this machine and 
pay balance on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT COMPANY 
5600 Roosevelt Road,Chicago 


{World's lL. roeet Maker 
» Clipping and Sheart _ 8 Al 
Complete Catalog 0 on request 
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Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blackleg Aggressin 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Scientifically Prepared and Tested 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for booklet on t_on blackleg prevention. 


Industry Department of 
Parke, ] Davis & Company 








_ DERROMT, MICH. 
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Bureau Report Forecasts a 
Cotton Crop of 10,248,000 


HE report of the Department of 
Agriculture issued November 2, 
but indicating conditions on Octo- 
ber 25, forecasts a cotton crop of 10,248,- 
000 bales for the season 1923, or a re- 
duction of 767,000 bales from the condi- 
tion as of September 25, when a crop 
of 11,015,000 bales was forecast. 


The condition on October 25 was 
placed at 47.8 per cent of a normal, a 
compared with 49.5 per cent on Septem- 
ber 25, indicating a yield of about 128.9 
pounds of lint per acre. 

The following shows the crop fore- 
cast for each state in the reports as of 
September 25 and October 25, issued 
October 2 and November 2 respectively, 
and the increase or decrease in the crop 
predicted for each state in the report of 
October 25 from that of September 25: 


COTTON REPORTS 
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no OZ ss 
Bales Bales Bales 
Virginia........ 48,000} 53,000] +- 5,000 
North Carolina. 877,000 1,010,000]+4- 133,000 
South Carolina, 783,000 40,000} — 43,000 
Georgia........, 700,000 610,000] — 90,000 
PEDTOEIs oveceece 13,000 12,000] — 1,000 
Alabama....... 741,000 615,000] — 126,000 
Mississippi.... 752,000 620,000} — 132,000 
Louisiana...... 340,000 320,000} — 20,000 
MB cccstevesed 4,168,000 4,300,000]+- 132,000 
Arkansas...... 926,000 680,000] — 246,000 
Tennessee...... 340,000 230,000] — 110,000 
Missouri.. 198,000 151,000] — 47,000 
Oklahoma 945,000 735,000} — 210,000 
California.. 44,000) 49,000} +- 5,000 
Arizona........ 83,000 0 een 
All others...... 57,000 40,000} — 17,000 
Totals........ 11,015,000] 10,248,000]4- 275,000 
a CETTE Tee —1,042,000 
OE ee Pe eee - 767,000 














In analyzing the report as of Septem- 
ber 25, we made the following state- 
ments: “Dry weather never injures 
cotton nearly as much as it appears to. 
It injures the growth and appearance of 
the stalk more than it does the fruit- 
ing. .. . - It appears to us that 
the estimate of 11,000,000 bales is pos- 
sibly a little too high, because we think 
the estimates for the Middle 
States should have been reduced more. 
It is a common mistake to over estimate 
the cotton crop a wet season (such as 
this in the Middle States) when there 
has been a large stalk growth, but poor 
fruiting.” 


wet 


Possibly the present estimate is a little 
too low, but this reduction in the fore- 
cast of October 25 from September 25 
is taken from the wet middle states and 
is pretty likely to be justified. 


Texas and North Carolina planted 
nearly 40 per cent of the acreage. The 
growing and fruiting season was dry in 
both these states and, our feeling, as 
previously expressed, has been that the 
early estimates of the crops in these 
states were too low, for it is common 
to underestimate the cotton crop a dry 
season. But the October 25 forecast for 
North Carolina of 1,010,000 bales seems 
sufficiently high, for the October 25 
forecast raises the North Carolina es- 
timate 133,000 bales, which large in- 
crease may be sufficient to overcome 
the tendency to underestimate the crop 
a dry season. The October 25 forecast 
raises the crop of Texas over the fore- 
cast of September 25, 132,000 bales. It 
is possible that this is not a sufficient 
increase and if the forecast of 10,248,000 
bales for the total crop is too small, we 
believe it comes from too small esti- 
mates of the crops of Texas, Oklahoma 
and South Carolina. The forecast for 
the wet Middle States, from Georgia to 
Arkansas, is probably not too low. 


If the buying power of the world 
was normal there is no telling to what 
heights the prices for cotton would soar, 
but in the present condition of the 
world a price much above 30 cents a 
pound is likely to naturally reduce con- 
sumption. Since the American crop is 
fully 2,000,000 bales less than the prob- 
able demands at 25 to 30 cents a pound 
it is evident that the prices must go high 
enough to reduce the consumption of 
American: cotton atleast 2,000,000, bales. |, 
-tem 3d? mo Hi Hofettasons) j 
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The air-tight sifter top keeps 
the lye full-strength and 
always ready for instant use. 
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The Standard 


For twenty years Red 
Standard for good lye. 





the label. You can depend 





Wm. Schield Mfg. 





rough work about the place. The concentrated 
strength of Red Devil assures quick results when 
there’s real cleaning and work to be done. 


Ask your grocer for the can with the smiling Red Devil on 


same uniform strength. Red Devil is convenient to use, it is 
economical, it sure is strong—it is the standard for good lye, 


Write for Free Booklet 


RED DEVIL LYE 












































for Good Lye 


Devil Lye has been the 
Lye must do the hard, 









upon every can having the 








Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








YOUNG MEN——YOUNG WOMEN! 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY—BIG PAY 


— POSITIONS 


Nation-Wide Shortage of Telegraph- 
ers Creates Unusual Demand for 
Southern Telegraph Institute Grad- 
uates—Enroll Now and Prepare for 
Good-Paying Positions. 





Never in the history of. the Rail- 
roads and Commercial Telegraph 
Companies has there been such an 


Telegraph Opera- 


urgent demand for 
The various Rail- 


tors as at present. 
roads and the Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph companies are 


needing thousands of additional Tele- 
graphers. 


We teach Telegraphy, Typewriting, 
Railroad Station Agency and Pen- 
manship. Modern equipment. Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railroad wire. Stu- 


dents qualify in 4 to 6 months. Posi- 
tions paying $90 to $125 a month guar- 
anteed at start. Rapid advancement 
certain. The Telegraph field offers 
unusual opportunities to ambitious 
young men and young women. Now 
is the time to prepare for a good- 
paying position, 


This Institute (established 1888) 
prepares both young men and young 
women for high-salaried positions with 
the Railroads and Commercial Tele- 
graph Companies. A 6th or 7th grade 
education sufficient. School open the 
year around. . Enroll NOW. Every 
young man, every young woman, 


GUARANTEED! 











W. L. STRICKER, 
President Southern Telegraph 
Accounting Institute, Newnan, Geor, 


and Railway 
‘gia. 





nent employment, big monthly salar- 
ies and quick promotion. 


Write today for free copy of our 
48-page descriptive catalog, contain- 
ing full information. Address letter 
or post card to 





wishing to accomplish something SOUTHERN TELEGRAPH 

worth while in life should learn a INSTITUTE, 

“skilled” trade. A practical knowl- Box 383-H, Newnan, Georgia. 
dari ols Telegraph V-SEYE DI wEK) § UI IYsIsae1IG HigM ij 
































































Wherever you need shade plant pecans. 


to the home grounds, and put money in your hands. 


turn you a hundred fold for your forethought. 


Better (120 trees) 


with less 


still, set out ten acres to pecans 
old-age income, 


and little risk. 


pecans, as best for the 
grown trees have strong roo 
erly 
trees grafted or budded, and 1 
“paper shell” 


Order your pecans from us 
this fall. Our trees are 
reach you in prime condition. 


Send for Folder: 





Stuart 


HARLAN 


Pecan Specialists 





Plant Pecans for Shade 
Pleasure and Protit 





“Every Farm Home Should Have a Few Pecans.” 
—The Progressive Farmer 


These long-lived, profit-mak- 
ing trees will shade your livestock and poultry, add comfort and beauty 


ing pecan trees will pay the taxes on an average size farm. 


Plant NOW for Future Income 


Set out a few pecan trees this fall and in a few years the nuts will re- 


work, 


We recommend the Schley, 
southeast. 


developed and thoroughly 


nuts which bring best prices. 
caref 


“Fat Trees for Lean Years”’ 


FARMS NURSERY 


LOCKHART, ALABAM. 


Two or three bear- 


and provide for an 
small expense, 


Stuart and Success 
Our nursery 
t systems, are prop- 
acclimated. All 


»roduce large, meaty, 


and make your start 
ully packed and will 


A 





























BLISH 


Can Aid in Making YOUR Farm 
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AUGUSTA, 


THE=-SOUTHS OLDEST NURSERY? 


“More and Better F ruits and Nuts” 


BECAUSE we offer you as good NURSERY STOCK WE vl FER Strong, Stocky r ruit and Nut-bearing 
as can be grown. Tre Apples, Peaches, Pear *lums, Persim 
mous, Pecans, Walnuts, ete Qur stock makes 
IF YOU WISH TO START A HOME ORCHARD, a steady ithy growth. Qur large 1923-24 
on a large or sma!l scale, add to your orchard-— Catalog v tell you in deta about our Nur- 

whatever your needs are, we can supply you. sery Stock 

THIS FREE CATALOG also « ins valuable “Hi to Plante ar which every 
4 grower of fruit and nut trees nee is. WRITE TODAY for this illustrate mn Catalog 
FRUFFLAND vee. NURSERIES 
Fr 
sesons® a kh) NN co. 


Produce 





“GEORGIA 

























Stops 
pain. 


Does not blister 


YOUNG, Inc., 


BSORBINE 


Reduces 
kles, Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, 
Fistula, 


Bruises, Boot Chafes. 
Safe Antiseptic and Germicide 


and horse, can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
ors special instructions and Book 5 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
Strained, Puffy An- 





Boils, 
Lameness 
Heals’ Sores, 


Swellings; 
and allays 
Cuts, 
It is a 


or remove the hair 
Ple asant to use. 


5 R Free. 
384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 























want. Fun, 


weeks, 
PATHFIN 


Tiare, 33 back 


ng 

entertainment and instruction for all. 
stories. 15c (coin or stamps) today for this 
if not satisfied, 
53 Langdon Sta., 








You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path. 
finder, the wonderful weekly 
news aud story magazine with overs 





half a million subscribers. Unbiased digest 
of national and world affairs. 


Chock full ofjust the kind of read. 

fashions, question box, books, health 

Exciting ge rial and short 

ig $1 paper 12 

Sample copies free. 
ashington, D. 



















passer 4¢ 
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Winter as a Soil Robber 


ARE soils suffer heavy winter losses. 

On the unterraced slopes. the un- 
checked rain water carries with it the 
cream of the soils, and in the sandy level 
lands it leaches away the soluble plant 
food. 


Analyses of the waters of creeks and 


rivers show that the soil is yielding up 
its valuable plant food in great quanti- 
ties; in greater quantities than it is be- 


ing replaced by new applications of plant 
food; greater on some soils than a farm- 
er could afford to fully replace with 
commercial fertilizers. 


Can this unused plant food be econom- 
ically held for future crops? Not all of 
it, but most of it can be held in place and 
utilized. With the best that can be done, 
some washing and some leaching will 
take place. 

Washing away of plant food can in a 
large measure be prevented with little 
expense by terracing or deep plowing. 

A marked difference will be found 
the susceptibility of soils to erosion. 
Soils derived from limestone and shale 
have the least tendency to wash, while 
soils derived from granite wash readily 
because of the comparatively large con- 
tent of sand. The soils of Northwest 
Georgia, North Alabama, and Tennessee 
are derived largely from limestone or 
shale. In these regions early, deep plow- 
ing will usually offer sufficient control of 
rainfall to prevent serious washing, 
but very heavy rains on land plowed 
shallow results in serious loss. Enor- 
mous gullies can be found in the clay 
soils of the region mentioned; in fact, 
some of the worst erosions we have ever 
seen have been on the clay the 
dolomite formations of that region. But 
these gullies were easily preventable 
with very little care at the outset. 


as 


soils of 


The granitic soils of the eastern slope 
of the Southern Appalachians constitute 
quite different problem from those 
west of the mountains. The great Pied- 
mont region, with its red soils, contains 
enough sand or coarse particles to make 
it erode easily. This is the region where 
terracing is for all cultivated 
soils having more than a slight slope. 


a 


a necessity 


This necessity is generally recognized 
by farmers of this region and the erosion 
losses of the Piedmont are not so much 
the result of a lack of knowledge, but are 
due to carelessness and_ indifference 
about keeping up the terraces. A turn 
plow run along the upper side of a ter- 
race after the crops are harvested usu- 
ally wiil suffice all winter to keep the 


water from breaking over and washing 
a gully down the slope. 

A broken terrace permitted to go 
without immediate repair a disgrace 
to the owner of the land. If a business 
man allowed leaks to carry away his re- 
sources like that he would be recognized 
as unfit to run his business. If farmers 
allow their stock in trade—plant food— 
to needlessly leach and wash away, they 
are no better than the careless merchant 
who doesn’t stop the leaks in his busi- 
ness. He has on him the brand of fail- 
ure even though it may take longer for 
the farmer to go under than it takes the 
merchant. 

Nothing proclaims 
farmer more 


is 


thrift the 
clearly than well 
where terraces are a ne- 

Furthermore, no effort of thrift 
part of the Piedmont farmer will 
r for the effort put forth than 
saving of fertility by keeping the 
from breaking. 


on part 
of the 

kept t 
cessity. 
on the 


erraces 


pay bett 
the 
terraces 

In both the hill land andthe Coastal 
Plains, erosion and leaching are quite 
successfully prevented by winter cover 
crops such as wheat, oats, rye, vetch, and 
clovers, but, of course, it is not practical 
to grow winter cover crops on all culti- 


vated land. It is, however, certain, that 
a great many more acres could have 
winter cover crops, the products of 


which could be used on the farm, 
It is of doubtful economy to grow a 





winter cover crop just for the sake of 


amt 


The Progressive Farmer 


Fall Farm Suggestions 


checking erosion and leaching. The 
main object to be gained now when the 
reason for sowing winter cover crops ig 
about over, is to build and rebuild ter- 
races and check the winter wash of soil, 
C. A. WHITTLE. 
Plant More Summer Varie- 
ties of Apples 
lr" 


IS ‘interesting to note that approxi« 
mately 63 per cent of all the appleg 
grown in the United States are winter 
varieties, 27 per cent fall and early win- 
ter, and 10 per cent summer varieties, 
The table below shows the percentage of 


these different varieties grown in sever 
of the leading apple producing states of 











the South: 
State Summer|Early Winter|Winter 
Parke, | | Fall and | x 
Virginia 3 7 90 
EE Dy denice 3 35 62 
Kentucky ....... 21 3 48 
Tennessee ..... 26 34 “0 
\. ee 15 40 45 
Oklahoma ....... 15 35 50 
Arkansas ........ 5 21 74 
It will be noted that Kentucky, Ten< 
nessee, Texas, and Oklahoma are the 


leading Southern States in the percentagd 
of summer varicties grown. Virginia, 
Arkansas and Georgia grow most largely 
the winter, or fall and early winter va« 
rieties. It is thought by many that thera 
should be more of the summer varieties 
grown in the South, as these often sell 
better than winter varieties. 

There is plenty of room for our farm-< 
ers to gro\; them in a small way for the 
local summer markets. The distant and 
larger > markets may be supplied from 
some other part of the country, but local 
markets not usually over supplied 
with these early varieties. When putting 
out the home orchard, include a liberal 
percentage of the summer varieties, pro- 
vided one expects to sel! the surplus 
on the local markets. 


* ¢@ ¢ 
Why Not Georgia Raised 
Lespedeza Seed? 


EORGIA farmers are using more 

lespedeza seed e.ch year. The pros- 
pect, according to the prominent seeds- 
men of the state, is for a short crop of 
seed saved in the Mississippi Valley. 
The demand will in all probability be 
greater than usual. A short supply and 
a strong demand always mean high 
prices. With this outlook, it would be 
wise for all farmers expecting to use this 
valuable crop to see if there is some seed 
on their farms that might be saved. 

If lespedeza occurs in patches or fields 
large enough to be mowed, the most 
practical plan would be to cut the plants 
just before the seed start shattering, 
rake them up like hay, and later thresh 
them out on a common grain separator. 
Within the next two or three weeks will 
be the time for saving seed in this man- 
ner. After a large per cent of the seed 
have shattered, it is scarcely worth while 
to attempt saving with a mower and 
rake, 

For farm use the seed can be raked up 
from the ground after they have shata 
tered. This can be done anytime bes 
tween the middle of November and thé 
first of February. Considerable dirt will 
included, but for home use there is 
no objection to this. Small patches of 
lespedeza will serve to furnish seed for 
gathering in this way as well as large 
ones. Usually lespedeza plants scattered 
rather thinly on land that has just been 
turned out make the heaviest yield of 


seed. PAUL TABOR. 


$ 2 2 

HE Agricultural Extension Division, 

University of Florida, Gainesville, has 
just published a bulletin on the diseases 
and ailments of cattle. It was written 
by Dr. Shealy. A postal with your ad- 
dress will bring it to you free. Ask for 
Bulletin. 37. . 
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ary Lois 
and peg me 


for nothing 


Yes! My name is Mery Jalo—end I want 
YOU for my mamma! ‘You won’t have to 
oy one penny for me, either! I’m a big 
oll—16 inches high—and I walk, cry, wink 
and go to sleep. Besides, I’m much 
prettier than my picture. I have the rosiest 
cheeks and beautiful, soft, silky, brown hair 
—and it’s bobbed! I have a lovely check 
am dress, with a dainty embroidered 
and trimmed cross bar blouse—and I havea 
Dutch cap to match. I wear a muslin com- 
bination slip just like a real little girl, and I 
have the sweetest patent leather colonia) 
slippers you ever saw! And don’t forget—if 
you spank me or even turn me over, I’ll 
say ‘Mamma, Mamma!’? real loud. 


It’s So Easy 


I’m not sold. I don’t cost a penny. You 
can have me for just a few moments of your 
time. Thousands of little girls are get- 
ting dollies like me without the least bit 
of trouble~and YOU can, too! You need- 
n’t be a bit afraid of breaking me and I’ll 
make you happy for thel ongest, longest time! 


Send Coupon TODAY! 


Find out how easy it is to get me! Send 
the coupon today. If you wait toolo 
some other little girl will be my mamma an 
then you’llbe sorry. It won’t take a moment 
to put your name and address on the coupon 
mailit. DO IT RIGHT AWAY! 


A A TE Ue 
Tear his m and Send Toda 


AUNT MOLLY, Doi! Dept. 29-58, Spencer, Indiana. 
I want to have Mary Lois for my very own. Please 


write me and tel! me how 1 can get ber without « 
penny’s cost to me. 

Name .......-csccccccrccccccvcccccccecccceceececoosooscees 
R. F. D, or Street .....ccccccseccccececenteceseceeesseces 
DOWB cr cecvccccccccccccsaccceccces State........-+++e008 














PIECE 


DINNER SET GIVEN 


This marvelous gen- 
uine semi-porcelain 
dinner-set is given 
according toourplan 
in the catalog for dis- 
tributing only 40 
fo pre ofour guaran- 
d garden seed at 10 
cents a packet to your 
¥ friends. We trust you, 
Sendnothing. Just 
your name and address 
ship the seed 
information 
our 100 an 
uses ranging u 
by return mail. Rush 




























CO-OPERATION REQUIRED 


Guest—“Look here! How long must I 
wait for the half-portion of duck I ordered?” 

Waiter—“Till samebody orders the other 
half. We can’t go out and kill half a duck.” 
™Success Magazine. 


WHEN PICKING DOWN 


Creel: “How do you get down off an ele 
phant?” 

Btoves: “You win, how?” 

Creel: “You don’t get down off 
phant, you get it off a duck.”—The 
bama Farmer. z 


. FRIENDS TO THE LAST 


“How’s this?” asked the lawyer. “You've 
named six bankers in your will to be pall- 
bearers. Of course, it’s all right, but 
wouldn’t you rather choose some friends 
with whom you are on better terms?” 

“No, Judge, that’s all right. Those fel- 
lows have carried me for so long they might 
as well finish the job.” 


FIND THE VICTIM 
The Old ’Un: “Pluck, my boy, pluck; that 
fe the one essential,to success in business.” 
The Young ’'Un: “Yes, of course, I know 


that. The trouble is finding some one to 
pluck.”—Selected. 


A SATURDAY-NIGHT BOY 


“You dirty boy, you,” said the teacher. 
“Why don’t you wash your face? I can 
see what you had for breakfast this morn 
ing. 

“What was it?” 

“Eggs!” 

“Wrong. That was yesterday.” 


an ele- 


Ala- 


ACCORDING TO HIS FOLLY 


The new minister was dining with an old 
lady. She had fried chicken for dinner, and 
he was very fond of chicken gizzard. Just 
for fun he told her he ate them to make 
him handsome. She adjusted her glasses 
and, looking him over, said, “Well, you ain’t 
been eating them long, have you?”—Christ- 
ian Herald. 


A GOOD REASON 


The late “Bob” Taylor, who was called 
the “Pardoning Governor,” told the follow- 
ing story of an old “auntie,” who came to 
him while governor of Tennessee, and said: 


“Marse Goveneh, I my Sam par- 
doned.”’ 


“Where is he, 
“In the penitentiary.” 

“What for?” 

“Stealing a ham.” 

“Did he steal it?” 

“Yes, suh, he sho did.” 

“Is he a good nigger, auntie?” 

He’s pow-ful worthless 


want 


auntie?” 


“Lawsy no, suh! 
niggeh.” 
“Then why do you want him pardoned?” 


“Cause, you’ honor, we’s plum out of ham 
ag’in.’’—Selected. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


_. Copyright, 1923, by 
By  & P. Alley Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
De trouble wid mos’ o’ folks, dey fig- 
guhs dey don’ hatter pay fuh dey debil- 
mint twell atter while—en deyd take 
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Now, the pasture field and range 
must give way 

—to the stall and manger, the feed 
lot and self-feeder, the barnyard and 
fodder rack. 


Include 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


in the ration 


You have often noticed stocking of the 
legs, roughness in the hair, highly colored 
urine—all on account of the change from 
grass to dry feed. ee 

Not so where Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is fed. 
The Tonics, the Laxatives, the Diuretics, 
take care of all that. No worms; the Vermi- 
fuges settle them. : 

Then you are all set for heavy feeding, a 
good yield of flesh and milk throughout the 
winter. 

Tell sur dealer what stock you have. He 
has a package to suit. GUARANTEED, I 


25-lb. Pail, $2.50 100-Ib. Drum, $8.50 
Except in the far West and Canada 
Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 


DR. HESS & CLARK’ Ashland, O. : 
Rr Hess Dip and Disinfectant) 
Kills Ho¢ Lice : °& 





spent 30 

years in perscct- 

ing this Tonic. 
Gi.pzrt Hess 
5, 











ennything on de credit! 















Beat the Blight with 
i Chinese Sand Pear 


i * This variety is not 
} 
tt 








injured by blight; 

" tests prove that the 
Hi crop 1s sure, even 
i under severe condi- |} 
i" tions. Fruit is large, 
juicy, ‘and far better 
than Kieffer. It is 
safe sort for the 
iit home garden, and a 
i] profitable variety for 
i] eommercial plant- 
i) ings in all the Guif 
| Coast States. 
il Kieffer is another variety that can be grown to 
i advantage throughout the southeastern states. Very 
Hi handsome, large yellow fruit with bright yellow cheek ; 
i juicy, brittle, flesh of good quality ripening in Sep- 
| i tember and October. 

LeConte, an older variety, grown north and south. 
nh Good quality, ripens in July, but not blight-proof. 


These Pears and other fruits for the South. Roses 
Shrubs, Evergreens and Shade trees are described and 
pictured in the 1924 edition of Southern Planting Facts. 
Send for a copy. 


Glen Si. Mary Nurseries Company 
GLEN ST. MARY, FLORIDA 
Citrus Nurseries at Winter Haven, Florida 
We employ no agents, and are not connected with any other muse 
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you: 
The 


world. 


railroads. 





rains Are 
Your Accommodation 


Did you ever stop to think of the accommodation 
: you get from the railroad? Did you ever compare 
your situation with that of your father or grand- 
father who lived when or where there was no rail- 
road nearby? Just to remind you, here are a few 
of the ways in which the railroad accommodates 


“Accommodation Train” 
along every day; stops at all the little stations; 
takes you anywhere up or down the road, 
short time, at little expense (even takes the chil- 
dren to school and back); brings your mail daily, 
and keeps you in constant touch with the outside 








un for 


— which comes 


in a 


And the railroad takes to market the things you 
have to sell, delivers to you the things you can’t 
get at home, and makes it possible for you to do 
lots of things and have lots of pleasure and com- 
forts which you couldn’t do and have without the 


. If you find yourself inclined to criticise the rail- 
road or to be influenced by the meddlers who are 
trying to add to its burden: by restrictive and hamp- 

ering legislation, 

about the railroad accommodations you en- 

joy—and of the predicament you 
would be in 


and otherwise; just think 





without it. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 















AUCTIONEER 


MISSOURI! AUCTION SCHOOL 
Hall Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 


Make $100 a Day—Be An 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 





REGISTERED DUROCS 








18 8. (Largest in world.) Send me 1923 Service Boars, bred gilts, pigs all ages and open sows, 
Annual “Free best blood of the breed, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Name BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 
TETTITETITITILILILE TTT Tree ieee Brinkley, Arkansas 
PE cE Ned Se ceed terettncctvosecccdecestceees 
alll 














FOR SALE 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


Registered HOLSTEIN Heifers 









Hatcheries EAST 
» toship. A month’s feed FREE 
Nabob Hatcheries, 


AND WEST from which 
Catalog free 
Box A3. Gambler, Ohio. 


YEARLING AND BRED HEIFERS 
CHICK PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- of high producing strain 
orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy Write for deseription and prices. 
Layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post ‘ . 
age PAID. Live arrival guaranteed Our University of Tennessee, 


DAIRY DEPARTMENT, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 















BABY CHICKS—November Prices 


Prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. 20,000 


Ship Wednesdays. 
week ly 


er 0 00 00 1,000 . . 
Mixed for friera ...... $6.50 $i 00 $55.00 $105.00 Bulls of breeding age and bull calves, 
oon. rnite Leghorns te tioe epee 139.00 High producing blood lines, Write 
Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 30!, KNOXVILLE, TENN. for prices and de opi} n. 
Write for prices and description, 
























Guaranteed Reliable 






saan we Gl ARANTEE 
Ouro \ us ments RE L MAB iL 
: <The wdering goods ‘a by: 1 
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Dairy Dept., University of Tennsesee 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


For Sale—Registered Jersey Bulls 


onal 











. THE, FARMER’S: CATTLE - 


THE FARMERS CATTLE 


COWS are 








gains 


tage at 


SHORTHOR? N 





t and dres it a 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Avo., Chicago, Ilinois. 


SHORTHORNS 


























ng columns. W f a 
patrons, however; nor d es | th  é marahten 7 c cred 10 R 
advertising of real estate, because ares should 8 Purebred 
Personally investigate lands befo purehasing. ot 4 rare re 

Hel “ 100 Purebred Poland-China Fall Pigs. 
ADAM ere a Cuaidee Stock Farms, 
t | CHICKAMAUGA, GEORGIA. 
— ale 
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By J. H. WOOD. 
Lights Increase Winter 
Production 


HEN cannot consume enough food 

during an eight-hour day to lay 
heavily. Length of daylight during the 
winter months is, therefore, one of the 
greatest causes of 
low winter egg pro- 
duction. By length- 
ening the day with 
the use of artificial 
light, egg produc- 
tion can be increas- 
ed from 50 to 100 
per cent. 

This light can be 
supplied by the use 








MR. WOOD 
of oil lanterns, gasoline lanterns or by 


electric light. Electric lights are most 
efficient, more economical, and should 
be used when possible or practical. 


There are three systems of using 
lights. The first and commonest meth- 
od is to turn on the lights at 4 a.m., or 
whatever hour will give a 12 to 14-hour 
day. When electric lights are used, an 
alarm clock can be rigged up. to turn the 
switch on. The second system is to 
turn the lights on a couple of hours be- 
fore daylight and leave them on a couple 
of hours after sunset. This system is 
not generally recommended. 


The third system is to allow birds to 
get up at the natural time and to go 
to roost at the natural time. The lights 
are turned on at 8 p.m. for one hour, 
during which birds are given all the 
scratch feed they will consume. This 
third system is called the evening lunch 
system. 

Light alone will not get the desired 
results, however, unless birds are prop- 
erly cared for and specially fed. Scratch 
grain should be scattered in the litter 
after dark the night before or should 
be placed in the litter as soon as birds 
leave the roost in the morning. It is im- 
perative that birds start eating and 
working immediately, otherwise they will 
be drowsy and cold. 


The day should be gradually length- 
ened in the fall and gradually reduced 
in the spring. In other words lights 
should not be turned on at 4 a.m. the 
first day, but be turned on at 6 the first 








few days, then at 5:45, etc. It is not 
advisable to give more than 14 hours of 
daylight. Twelve hours will generally 
be sufficient. 

If birds are well matured, increased 
egg production will be noticeable in 
about 12 days. Lights should be turned 
on about the first of November and con- 
tinued until the natural daylight is long 
enough. 

It is not advisable to place breeders 
under lights until just before the breed- 
ing season, and it is not recommended 
then unless breeders are backward and 
early hatching is desired. Artificial light 
will not increase the yearly production 
very much, but does increases from 50 
to 100 per cent the production during 
the season when eggs are most valuable. 


When 


separate d 


should be 
and size, 
pullets 


using lights, birds 
according to 
hens and immature 
should be placed with those pullets 
are ready to lay or laying. It may 


be advisable to divide the pens and light 


age 
Moulting 
not 


that 


house. 








ds under lights 
Oy ster 


or 
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under lights. 
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not 
fed 
located, and 
plied daily 

range. 
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boxes conveniently 
should sup- 
not the 


hoppers 


green feed be 


when birds 
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POUND of fresh fruit will give 
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The Progresswwe Fariie 


Poultry Expert 
Tells How to Make 
Hens Lay 


Getting More Eggs from the Flock 
Will Solve a Financial Problem 
For Many. Housewives—An 
Egg a Day Per Hen 
Possible. 





agricultural 
for the 


The director of an 
ment station is responsibl 
ment that may be possible 
ens which will lay an egg a day, 
in the year. And R 


experi- 
state 


to breed chick 
every day 


A. Lynn, whose ad- 
vice has been fol- 
lowed by thousands 


of poultry raisers 
with striking suc- 
cess says, “I believe 
that any poultry 
Taiser can at least 
double and probably 


increase his poultry — 
profits five times,g 
simply by getting 
more eggs in the 
winter when prices 
are high.” 


Mr. Lynn who has 
a ares don a = 
to the subject ° 
ther states. “I am Should Lay 250 to 300 
convinced that hens Eggs a Year 
loaf in the winter and after the moult be- 
cause certain elements are missing in the 
feed which are needed to keep the genera- 
tive organs in a healthy laying condition. 
Furthermore I demonstrated that these miss- 
ing elements could be easily supplied by 
adding certain mineral elements to the drink- 





Healthy, Vigorous Hens 


ing water, thus insuring a ple ntiful sup- 
ply of eggs at highest prices. 
Thousands of poultry raisers praise the 


work that Mr. Lynn is doing, and letters 
pour in on him every day. For instance, T. 
E. Asher of Naylor, Mo., writes, “Before 
using Mr. Lynn’s secret I was getting only 
one egg a day, the next week I got 194 
eggs.” 

Mr. Lynn is glad to help any poultry 
raiser and will send full instructions regard- 
ing his system and two regular $1 pack- 
ages of his wonderful mineral compound on 
free trial to any reader of this paper who 
well write him. fi after trying the system 10 
days your flock is not healthier in every 
way, and laying many times as many eggs, 
it will not cost you a cent. Don’t send any 
money but just your name to R. A. Lynn, 
123 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., and 
pay the postman only $1 when he delivers 
the two $1 packages. You can sell one 
package with instructions to a friend and 
thus get your own free. Not only that, if 
you say so, and you are the judge, your 
money will be returned. This offer is fully 
guaranteed, 





Where You See Lots of 
Chicks You Will Find a 
“SUCCESSFUL" in Use 


This is proved by the sarcentat” 31- 
year record. You want the ‘‘Success- 
ful’ for a sure success this ye on Sell 
more ease and chickens and help feed 
the world 


“gueeesarun? meuesree or 


Write mea postal for book and prices. “ “Proper Care 
and Fee ding of C hicks, us a2 and F 

on request. ‘““SUCCESSFI 

Grain Sprouters furnish Aa 
food—make hens lay in win- 
ter. Ask about my high grade 
poultry—all leading varieties. 


4. S. Giicrest, Pres, 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 
690 Second Street, Des Moines, lowa # 





urkeys” sent FRE 
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of Ideal Chickens in Beautiful Nat- 
} ural Colors, + suit 


news by foremost poultry authorities. Pub. 
monthly,80 to 120 pages. SPECIAL OFFER: 


Big Trial Issues 
5 1 Year 50¢; 3 Years $1. 00, 25C 


+ Mos at ‘Norris, IL 


Send sta 


Poultry Tribuae, Dot. 


Caativend Raincoat Free 














GOODYEAR MFG. CO., _6819- R Goodyear Bidc., Kan- 
sas City, Mc s making an offer to send a a ndsom 
ry yp Norge FREE to ons perso: n each | ity who 
will sh i ecomn Lit to f 
WAN? ONE, iT TODAY 
r free 
PA rE INT 3: - 
invention 
‘ SRI N. Resi stered Rate nt Lawye J 
§ & Com’! Ba i 
Office, Wa 





$52. WO Piom Factory 


Buggies, W gons ar 4ar- 
) Tria i 














4 st. 
the Taylor F ir gg ty mene big men ey. 
Mfgrs, ot £ Engines, Boilers, Shingle Mills Drag Saws, 
Edgers, etc Learn why oursis better, Write today. 

Taylor {ron Works & Supply Co., Macon, Ga, 













Let us send this 80 days’ trial. If saticfoctory. 
FREE 


Write 





about six ounces when dried. 


high-grade Razor on 
eost $1.85; if not, cost nothing. Strap. Hone or Brush. 
today. 


JONES Mrs. CO), 925 MH, Lawler Ave., pant id Chicase 
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Address Advertising Department, The 








And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Edition— | Cireutation | ‘States Covered— [Far ners’ Exchange Livestock Display— 
Georgia-Alabama 85,0 | ia., a., and Ala . | er ineh 
Te 5,000 Texas and S. Okla | $ per = 00 per inch 

linas- Virginia... 100'000 c., 8. C., and Va 8 cents per da} $100 h 
ississippi Valley 100,000 | ‘Ark., Miss., La., and Tem 8 cents | vord | $4.00 per inch 
Combination rate—all four editions . . cents per inch 
Ba ach initial, number or amount counts ag a word ly what editi ions 8 yo wish to use. 


Exchange 














Progressive Farmer, sate hy olny Alia. 





LIVESTOCK 


~~ CHESTFR WHITES _ 


White Pigs—$16 per pair No 
Pleasant Gale Stock Farm, 





0. I. C. and Chester 
Write for circular 
Sciota, Illinois 


DUROC.JERSEYS 


Orion Cherry King Boars—Of rarest 
Knapp Farm, Nash- 





Registered 
preeding, sons of Scissors 2nd 
ville Ter ‘ness 





ESSEX 


Fine Registered Essex—Pigs. bred gilts, 
hoars. Ernest Aldridge, Randleman, N. © 


service 





slack Essex—For large prolific Essex of best blood 
ship anywhere, write Jesse Barefoot, Cooper, N. C 


HAMPSHIRES 
~Hampshires—Fall pigs, spring gilts, tried | sows, 
od boar Best blood, well marked and _ thrifty 

Prices right Fain & Ring. Jefferson City, Tenn 


POLAND-CHINAS 














reduced prices 





Spotted Poland Chinas—Greatly 
Warren Morton, Russellville, Kentucky. 





Poland-Chinas — Big Bone Poland Pigs — 8 to 14 
weeks old; 100 to select from. Nothing but the very 
best types shipped. Papers with each sale. rice low. 
Oconee Farms. Roy S. Alford, Milledgeville, Ga. 


One Boar—2% years old, weight 800, length 84 
inches, height 40 inches, price $75. Bred gilts for 
February and March pigs, weighing 300 at 9 months 

8 and 4-months pigs, $15; 8-weeks pigs, $10. All 
from 600 and 800-M. sows. Pedigrees with every hog 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Randolph Bros Route 6, 
Fayette, 











HOLSTEINS 

One Registered Holstei: _male six months old. First 
$35 gets him Mrs. A Harvey, Brewton, Ala 

Two Purebred Holstein Bull Calves—6 weeks old, not 
registered, $25 each. O. V. Langley. Camp Hill, Ala 

JERSEYS 

Registered Jersey Bulls—Soon ready for service; also 
bull calves... Priced right. 12-months bankable note 
taken. M) plewood | Farm, Smyrna, Tenn 


PET STOCK 


boGsS 

















BLUEBERPIES 


















I 1 the 
s s Trees g 
until the ) quart 
tree WwW price 
Florala Blueberry I P i 
CABBAGE—ONION—STRAWBERRY 
Cabbage soo | paid, 31 se le F 1 Darien 
vine Pla 1,000, § ) 
y Ala ; 
Onior au) The; 1,000 $1.25 Strawberry, 


Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala 


Plants—Not prom s. Frost-proof; 500 postpaid, $1 
10 000 expres: ed, $7.50 R. A. Strain, Br iswick, Ga 








*rogressive Everbearing , Strawberry Plants -$1. 50 100; 
$6 1,000. Catalog free. Rosebank Nursery Winchester, 
Tenn 

Klondyke, Aroma, Missionary Strawber 
Ready now, $4 per 1,000, postpaid, Cure 
Austell, Georgia. 














Frost-proof Cabbage *ants—All “varieties from very 
best seeds. $1 1,000, collect; T5c 500, postpaid. X-Cel 
Plant Farm, Montezuma, Ga 

Ext ra Fine Budded and Grafted Pecan Trees —Vig- 
orous and stocky. Write for price list. The Bolling 

) 
A 


Farms Nurseries, Bo ing, Ala 





Heading—500 $1.00; 


Cabbage Plants for Winter 
Lewiston, Ga. 
ia 


1,000" $1.75. Postpaid. Lewiston Farm 
Make Money Orders payable at Macon 

ae? i, strong Charleston Wakefield Cabbage “Yellow 
and Crystal Wax Bermuda Onion Plants--500, T5e; 


1,000, $1 Bellevue Plant Farms, Senoia, Ga 
¢ o D No Money — Frost proof Cabbage and 


er 1.000, ¢. O. D. for plants and 
irk, Box 108. _Th om AsV Ne Ga 


Onion Plants—-$1 
charges Andrew 














nspected : Pro gressive "Everbe aring and 

ary trawberry plants delivered to your door 
50 per 1,000 E. R. Cupp, Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala 
ogressive Everbearing Strawberry Mlants—100 
$1: 1,000, $8. Postpaid, Aroma and Klondyke, 1,000, 
$4.50. Postpaid Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, 
Al 











abama 
Cabbage Plants Not promises; from experienced 
grows 250 postpa AY 00 postpaid, 75 By ex 


press, $) 1,000; 10,000 for $7.50 Plant Farm, Wah 
North Carolina 
Mili s of Fros 
> 10,000 
in Alabama and Ceo 
.ville, Georgia 





Cabbage Plants $1 1,000 
Onions, 1.000. Farms 
Clark Plant Co Thomas - 














For Sale—Quail, Opossum and Squirrel Dogs w 
F. Cooper, Kosciusko, Miss 











Two pair A-1 h d puppies for sale. bred for 
poss um and coons J 
R ute 


Sarnes, Adamsville, Ala. 


Dogs and Hounds Before You 
right M. L Kilpatrick, 











uine Pedigreed Oorang Airdales i 
l registratior for sale. Rue-Dale Kennels 
Sutherland, Va 

Three Well Trained Bird Dogs for Sale Chear 
Satisfactory guarantees V. H. Albright, Phileamy 
t d Alabs 











hook 64 pages vith ai 
t chart, and Pribute 
to a Dog,” € medi 
ines, the standard f< ears. Just r ur name 
and address answer 
any question Polk 





Miller Drug C Richmond 


“POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Chicks—Boar spring orders now and save $5 per 100 
Write today for catalog and special prices. Comfort 
Hatchery, Windsor, M 


Baby Chicks and high quality 4 to 6 weeks old 
brooder chicks very cheap; 8 popular varieties. Write 
for prices. Soyers Hatchery, Thorntown, Ind 























aby Chicks—Orders should be placed at once for 
December and January chicks. Write for seising and 
prices. Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Box *-235, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


ANCONAS 








Ant na Cockerels — From heaviest winter layers, 
$1.50 each. Mrs. W. R. Taylor, Town Creek, Ala 





ANDALUSIANS 


“Blue “Andalusians 6 pullets, 1 cockerel, new blood 
5 - Fenton | Shirley Fayette, Ala. 


LEGHORNS _ 


Ferris Legh: horns—-Yearling hens 
teuben Mitchell, Fyffe, Ala 


ORPINGTONS 
Prize Wenaing Buff Orpingtons—Cocke $3; pul- 
ts, $: Mrs. John Bartlett, Cedar fill, “Tenn. 


I lets ~ $1. 

















PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Hatching Eggs — From bred-to-lay-and-win White 
Rocks. Two dollars per setting s. A. E. Narvey, 
Brewton, Ala. 








Rocks—Parks Pedigreed strain direct 30 year 
record Hens, pullets, cockerels, first choice, 
$3. Jessie Avant, Thompson, Ala. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 








_ ‘Southern Headquarters for Harold Tompkins Reds. 
Unequaled for exhibition, unsurpassed as layers. R 
DeShazo, Greenville, 8. C 


 'WYANDOTTES 














April Hatched White Wyandotte Cockerels-—$2.50 
ach. Bargain. Mrs. Maud Johnston, Owassa, Ala 
For Sale—Fishel strain White Wyandotte cockerels 
Reasonable | prices Satisfaction guaranteed Miss 
Ura Harrison, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala 
ses for Sale—W Wyandotte eggs, Martin strain, 


Srown Leghorns, Everlay strair $1.50 per set- 
Eim Poultry Farm. Boston, Ga 


TURKEYS 














Giant Bronze Toms—-Fine for age, $8 each Mrs. 
is. B. Neighbor Rt 3, Goodwater Ala 
Bronze Turkeys—Large size; one trio, $14; 8 large 


toms, Ala 





each. J. J. Carter, Wadley 


PLANTS 


en ene 
Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to ‘‘Make Good’ 
Run it consecutively and get better results. 








- 





Soil Saving Dams prevent the rain from washing 
way the hess top soil on the farm. Our illustrated 
booklet shows just how to make them. Write for it. 
hattanooga er Pipe Works, Manufacturérs,  Chat- 
‘anooga, Tenn. 





Cabbage and 
OO, Ge 


Large Hardy We 














‘ Ar Plants—For 
1,00 $1 5,000 guaranteed, 
Schroer Plant Farms 
‘ arleston Wakefi Cabbage 
Pr! Grown frot t $2 per 
1 by express itisfactiot 
* nn teed Burch! Gia 
M Fros roof ne varie 
a: 8 pen fi Long Island 
St " 60 ! me i 
satis guara ( Ga 
Ber 4 Onions Dutel 
Cabt Unprepa 0 1 
K ¢ Exce ale 
7 $2.7 1,000, $ I ¢ 
ha A 
Jerse d Charles Waketic abl P) 
( ad ) used Chear t i 
\ 50 t . 3 500 pest Tie. B 
x] $1 1,000; $10,006 7.50 R. O. Parl 





xpre 

4 
7 Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants—Jersey, Char- 
lestot Flat Dutch, Suecession—500, Thc 1,000, $1; 
10,004 $9; 50,000, $42.50 ash Mailed or expressed 
charges col chances: will duplicate 


lect You take 
orders, or reful d money on ur patietactory purchases, 


romasville 





“Nice Healthy Frostproof Cabbage Plants 
! Dutch 








For early heading Wakefields and Flat 
ready Any quantity, $1 per 1,000, charges collect. 
Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75 Sale agents wanted. 
Thomasville Plant ¢ Thomasville, Ga 
10,000,000 Fine ‘'Frost-pYroof’’ Cabbage Plants—Jer 
hi t Wakefield, Succession, and Flat Dutch 
i) postpaid Expressed $1 
100,000, $85, cash. Prompt ship- 
ver l ively guaranteed or 


Jed ‘ Snail Plant Company, 


























Frost-proof—Now ready 
Waket i, Succession 
es, by express. any quantity, $1 
pos postpaid 506 for $1.25; 
t s s from best Long 
W Satisfaction uaranteed 
G 
P 8 I m hi ‘ ade 
Wakefield, Succession, Dutch 
‘ plants Postpaid 10 
1.000, $1.50 Carefully packed 
nioss no ret Now shir 
pi teed Read agait Order 
fror ie tho t ‘ Ashburn Georgia 
Frost f Cabbage Plants—-Now ready. Early Jer- 
sey, C1 eston Wakefield and Flat Dutch, Successior 
and S&S Head We use best seed money can buy; 
grown for us at Matti ch Long Island. Can make 
immediate shipment of ve fine plants and guarantee 
Same to arrive in good idition By express: $1 per 
1,00 Parcel post prepaid: 250, The; 500, $1 10; 1,000, 
$2 Tifton Potato ? y 
Ten Million 
plants, grown fr 
re ul hard h 
n Wakefield, Succ 
iss & and = bur 
oo 7 MTT s 
1,004 Quick ship ati I 
vrite for wholesale 1 t Davis Pla it Company, 
Tif Ga 
HEDGES 
He Plants—Amoor River Privet. Evergreen Nur- 
erie nway, 8S. ¢ 
NURSERY STOCK 
Hardy A istralian Pines—Stand 10 degrees $25 per 
100. John B. Beach, West Palm Beach, Fla 








tions. Get y 
Farm Agency 














1 Trees iv frees 
v Ord 
e a l 
i Pp 
LU > ( M 
I 
! t 
Se S Nt ri 
‘ 
\ ‘ Il 
c ’ ( ul N 
W 4. Cox Nursery 
N St Peact 
appat 


j-up, Eat ear 
Pecan Trees f 





list free. Bass Pecan 





E ‘wood plants from 
lie each: $8 per 100, 





abapple tree 
feet high, 406 each; $20 per 100, 
Greenville, Qa. 





Now Booking Orders ) udded 
Stuart, Sehley and Success for fall 
ments start 
please or Money refunded. 
Farms” Nursery Loe kKhart 





Alabama 








rous Y 





inspected. 
funded. 


pple are specialtic 





Cc 


to 
Lucretia De wherry 
> 1 


November 15th. Stock 
Send for folder. 


w Sa 

g ung Buck led 
Stuart and Schley varieties, 8 to 10 feet 
Stock guaranteed to please 


20 


Maude 


Pecan 


Sale 


Budded and 
Largest 
in world. Every tree guaranteed - 
mapany, 


“inches high, 
2 to 4 1-2 
Hanby, 


Trees— 


delivery 


guaranteed 
Harlan 


or 


“Pecan 


Trees 
lovernment 
money 





Shell Write for prices. Randolph County Nursery, 
Shellman, Ga. J. O. Hammock Proprietor 
fruits, Kumaquats, Blight- 


Natsuma Oranges, Gra 
ess Pineapple Peara 
Apples, Plums, Fivs 
berries. Strawberries 
Ruy direct. Catalog 
Mississippi . 






} 


(irapes 


Fruit Trees—Direct to Planters in 
lots, by express, freight or parcel post 
you to get our prices before buying 


catalog. Peaches 


plums, 
grapes, nuts, berric 


apples 


land, Tenn. 


pershell Pecans 
Seuppernongs 
guaranteed, 


Paims -—Satisfaction 
Lumberton, 


Pigford Nursery, 


Peaches, 


68-page 
cherries, 
pecans, vines; ornamental 
vines and shrubs. Tenn: Nursery Co,, 


large or 
it will 
Free 
pears 


Box 108, Cleve- 








Half ane Half 
Als 


eatur 


Booklet free. John 


M 


Bligh 





Half and Half Cotton eed 
us John A, Peddy Son Hen 














Pure Dixie Triumph Wilt Res. nt 
attractive prices _ Olin J. Salley, Salley 
mpananantio = ss 








See Our 


Weevi vil Smash 
re buying 


be Sexton Plant Co., 


Priced 





Cotton 


Seed Cireular 
Royston 


right 


otton 


Ga 


Write 


Need— 





Half-and-Half Cotton Seed—Pure 
seed fre ~y first picking Send for free 


pri e lis 


Heavy Fruiter 





rook Brothers, Luray 








ie weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful 
Write for special prices Vandiver Seed 
Lavonia i 

King's Karly Improved Cottor Matures 
Gets ahead of weey Special 
BECK r next 30 days, Write tod 


Cotton Seed ¢ Lavonia, Ga 


i KUDZU 






0, ( reg Ali 





! oklet on Kud 





sound 


acre, earliest 





booklet 


cotton 
cotton 
Company, 


Oo cays. 
these 





anis 


clean 





Kudzu—The reatest pasture, hay al land builder 
wit Write Rock Glen Farm, Hampt Ga 
TRIFOLIATA 
Trifoliata Seed—100 pounds and up, Te 4 
10 to 100 y j $1.00 pound B vy ten me 
epted Davis Seed ¢ mpany, Auburn, Ala 


WATERMEL ONS and CANTALOUPES 


exqui ite 
30 cents. 


~~Honeyball “C antal upe—The wonder 
flavor Ship anywhere 500 to 600 


me 


Crawford & Co., Box 511, Denton, Texas 





chaser should see land for himself 





every 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because 
before 


refer- 


pur- 
buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility, 








LOANS 





“Jemison Farm Loan Service’ 


As exciusiv 


correspondents in Alabama for the Metrop 


Insurance Company. the en. insurance ce 
the world, we are prepare ake loans or 














» finan 


tan 


ympany 
im} roved 











farms from $1,000 to $100 000 interest rates from 
per cent up; terms, 5, 6. 7 and 10 yea Prompt i 
spections; no inspection fee. Write or phone 
lara on request. Jemison & Company, Inc 
2let St.. Birmingham, Ala. We have three 
enced men _doing exclusive | farm land inspec 4 
ALABAMA - 
r Trad Improved farm Will include 
he A 8, A uming tools 
place year if i write W 
Calera, Ala 
1.000 acre cut 110,000,000 virgin 
Run high in heart, Ave large Log 
$6.50 per N Term Has be turpen 
Box 22, Russellville, Ala 
180 Acres—Near Vandiver, Shelby County, Ala 
About % mile from new highway; 0 § om frame 
house, well and garden: one 2-room g house 


Birmingham, 


FLORIDA 


well. Earle Brothers, 


opportunitic 
Jacksonville 
r growing 





mplements, tool : . les threw: 
Hundreds of 





Florida. 


yl V rite 
Graham Bldg 








Grov 
~ ¢ 


Farms 











Gentlemen: 


It hits the spot and brings orders in 


sumers who are 





Phe Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 


My experience in advertising in The Progressive Farmer w 
Z almost every mail from customers 
waiting for a chance to buy from you. 


Yours very truly, W. A. WATSON. 


“Tried and Found True” 


Raleigh, N. C. 


and 


as a paying proposition. 


con- 




















“Jeast 
m M \ r 
\ ‘ 8 
M i tailw \l ( $192. 
hra Ly I Koc ste 
\ b) 

Ka ‘ Postal ¢ rks s $ Y R ad 
pass Ypeiises pai Questions t ‘ ubu lista 
tute, P-4, Colun oa 

District Salesman Wanted—All pare time, Earn 
$1.500 to $3,600 yearly Ww t the inexperienced 
Novelty Cutlery 27 Bar & Ca mn, Ohi 

All met womet hoys and girl 17 to 65, willing 
to accept government positior “$il7 $250, traveling or 


stationary, write Mr, Qament, 225 St.’ Louis, Mc 


immediately. 
— 











AGENTS 


Sale Agents wanted. 
Coneord, Ga 





Fruit Trees f Concord Nure 
series. Dept 
Bibles and Maps Always Sell iN Well— We have best 
mace Also Hurbbuts Bible Stories, All late books, 
teat terms. Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. , 
Rummage Sales—-Make $50 Daily— we start you. 
epresentatives wanted everywhere. Tholesale Dis- 
tributors.”’ Dept. 105. 609 Division aud Chicago 
Agents--Mason Sold 18 Comet Sprayers and Auto- 
washers one Saturday—Protits, $2.50 each. Particulare 
free Establishal 30 years. Rusler Co., Johnstown, 
Ohio. Box C8 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Houy-—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils, Sample hackage free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
70) Amsterdam Y 














Big Gomand everywhere. 
mplete - line. 

’ ‘hic ago Shirt 
Factory 162, 


Men's Shirts—WNasy to sell. 
Make $15 daily, Undersell stor 
Exclusive patterns Free samples 
Manufacturers, 241 W Van Buren, 
‘ Chic ago 





SALESMEN 


Fruit Tree Salesmen Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good eide line for farmers, teachers and others 
Permanent job for good workers Write today for 

¥ 


termes. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga 


MACHINERY 


eee 


Tractors, A. A 











DeLoach Co., At- 





Raw Mills for 
lanta, Georgia 

Do Away With That Fout Old Un 

He vp-to-date and « neet your hom to a eptic 
Tank made of sewer pipe Write for big free Bs, 
Chattanooga Sewer Pipe Works, Manufacturers, Chat 
tanooga enn 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 





anitary Outhouse 


naan ~ 
ney Produces Best Resulta—Do not miss an 
The Progressive Farmer 




















Slightly Used ¢ am Meparator Tw all cans; 
$45 1. J. Carter” Waddle 4) 

At ints Note Claim Collected Anywhere in 
world No el e May's Collection 
Aue Somerset. Ky 

Don't Fool W Smot Chimie Use om chim 
ne i Asl f ! { ] rating 16° sty 
aral si Chatt Ss r P Work Manufac 

rel Chattar rent 

Does It Pay to Adver ?-—-TI ire Many moun- 
tains in Colorado higher than Pil Peak, but only a 
ew people v it wr Because Pike’s Peak is 
well adver d. and the others are not. Moral: Advet 
tise whatever you may have for ale The Progressive 
Farn 

Government “Goods Blankets, 
to $4: Class B, $8 to $3.50. Pon 
O.D. shirts, $3. Tre h sh ' 
hide leather ins, $3.20 All wo 
Ww avy enter $3 Cla r e 
Can ship C.O.D. express d allow examinat ion, or 
parcel post Ww. W Wi ims, Quitman, Ga 

BOOKS 

Word Iesus’ (Two Volumes), and ‘Life of 
Jesus’ by Renar ree great. books, postpaid, 
Free ata 4 great k v-l0e each Satisfac- 
tion. flue Be Sho x 1086, Birmingham, Ala 

HARNESS—SADDLES 

Army New saddles, $5.85; used, $4.85. New 
Bridles uble bit, double rein, $2.50; same, used, 
$1.80 ( er Devane ¢ Underselling Store, Pavo, 
Georgia _®. 
; Sactalte ir ind nev 20; 





$ 
! m, $5.10 Aen’ bridles, 
ind double bit, $2.50; also 
n, double t, double rein, 








re examination, 
lian tman, Ga 
HONEY 
Nice Honey $1.80 per gallon, postpaid. Alfred 
Dich on, Bonita Sprir Kila i 
Good Quality Extracted Hone 12% a tb. in 60- 
m. cans. W. H. Hensler Da A oa 
HIDES 
awrite Athens Hide Athens, Ga., for tanning 
KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing-——-Rest enam rit Mail your 
films to Wright's Photographit Service, Nashville, 


Tennessee 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Desiring Plain Home 





An Exceptional 




















Sewing—-No canvassing y, country To prevent 
curio sity seekers, send 12 cents for sample, informa- 
tion. Good Wear Cloth C Tri Asiniry Park, N. J. 
Lost Many a happy hor by fire from defective 
flues. Fight fire when you build, not after. Ask for 
ur ree oklet, ‘“‘How to Build a Safe Chimney.’ 
Chattan Sewer Pipe Works, Manufacturers, Chat- 
! “a in 
i Pat wrt t South Caro- 
inial Registere McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. ¢ 
1 For § Large § i Pecans—25e i. in 
50) 1 100-1 is i oO. 1 Demupolis » vi 
Isr g. Demopoli A Box 30 
TOBACCO 
Natur Rea Leaf Tobac Dir 0 
prepaid. best ¢ 5 king 





5. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. R ference, ° Bank 





WANTED TO BUY 


Wante Poluter do well trained, 

ars old T. A Varley Leeds, Ala. 

Lad‘ oys, ¢ s—ook ul ‘all your used or un- 
used postage Prat before 1870. Do not cut used 
stamps from envelopes. le to $10 each paid. Send 
for free, illustrated circular, Fred Northrup, Route 2, 
Middletown, New York. 





not over 

















Buick Double Service Sedan—*1695 


HE new Buick Double Service Sedan 

brings to traditional Buick sturdiness, 

power and dependability, an entirely new 

standard of closed car utility. It is designed 

to meet hard daily service—yet its appear- 

FOURS ance and well appointed interior make it the 


Five Passenger Touring 


Two Femener Render * S938 ideal family car. A 70 h. p. six-cylinder Buick 


Five Passenger Sedan 
Four Passenger Coupe 


SIXES valve-in-head engine provides this Sedan 


Five Passenger Touring - 
ef Seen of gl with more than ample power for all kinds 
Five Passenger Double Service Sedan Ss 


ion Sumer ioe... of roads and grades. Proved Buick four-wheel 


Three Passenger Sport Roadster - - 


Brougham Sedan = = s= brakes assure complete driving safety at all 


Four Passenger Coupe - - 


Veioss (0.8. Buiah Pocteriens times and under all conditions. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Sverywhera 








